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ABSTRACT ^ 

A study was performed to detertine (1) ^ 
characteristics of unassigned recipients in the Work Incentive (WIN) 
program; (2) what services are currently being offered tc this group 
and what services they need to increase their emplcyment potential; 
C3) the amount of time they spend in this status and the frequency of 
their movement in and out of it; and (U) the ijaplications for 
legislation, BIN resource allocation, program design, anc operations. 
(An unassigned recipient is a client %Ko ig neither assigned for 
training nor employed full time in a subsidized jor uuSubsidized job.) 
Based on a sample collected , from February through May 1S77 of 11,366 
client files from sixty-nine sites l<;cated in fifteen states, it was 
found. that seventy-one percent, of the total «5N population are, 
unassigned recipients, and that within the program they rarely 
progress- to another staltus. Although seventy-cne percent of the 
unassigned .recipients consider themselves job ready, their 
employability is being impeded by barriers such as age ^nd ethnic 
origin (males under twenty and Spanish-origi-n females fori the 
largest number in this categor^r) ; lack cf resources and insufficient 
job openings at the lo*al WIN sites; lack cf supportive services such 
as chidd care; and medical problems. Recommendations to aid Ib the 
removal of these obstacles are offered. (EIG) 
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assigned ^recipients move in ^d out of that status, artd how lauchr tiine^^c^ spend in 
thaty Statiis? (2) currently being offered to ^iMs^groi^, a^ services 

do they need to increase their employment pptfential? (3) What /ate the charjacteristics of 
unassigried recipients and how do they compare with those of the as^^igneA^ recipientT^ 
(4) Wiat are the implications of the findings for legislation, WIN resource allocation, 
program difesign, and operations? 
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. following is' a summary of the findings of a study entitled * 

"An Malysis of TJnassigned Recipients/Registrants 4ti the WIN Program." 
The purpose of this stucjy is to ide^^tify those^factors which relate 
to iniassignment and to determine w^t might be done to facilitate the 
movement of IJnassigned Recij)ients iTCo an assigned 45tatus arid, eventually, 
into a position of economic self sufficiency. . The base consists 
of 11,336 vWIN client files in 69 sltes'^among 15 states. Data collection 
,took place during the months W Fd^ruary through May 1977. The sampling 
methodology is designed to ensure that the d^ta base is statistically- 
represeritative of the national WIN population. 

Based upon 1976 ESAR reports it Was antic i^a^ that between 75-85% 

of the WIN ^pul at ion would be ifiiassigned Recipientsi^? However, as^mon^ 

s^rated in Table A, the sample ^ws only 71.031 pf *thV WIN population are 

Unassigned Recipients. '.Additionally, 11.091 of the WIN population, are 

clients who, althou^ih defined by th^ WJNUandbook as Unassigned Recipients 

and, reported as such, are jtarticipating i\\ activities at the. local WIN 

offices ^ery similar to the Assigned Reg'istr£uit;i in the component system. '. 

^ese clients hSivc been desffnu^ted as^aSite Active in Table A. Diosc clients 

• , 'I '■ ' - ■ ■ 

who are not receiving structured activity from the WIN office have beJk 

■ ■• ■ " . ■ ■ ■ ^^-^ 

designated Site Inactive. Job Development ajid Job Counseling are the two . 

major activities provided by the local sites which arX^not part of the 

■ ' ■ ■ ' , '" i ' ■ " - 

federal coVmonent system^ ' ' ■ 

* There ^re three major ca|egorie;s of WIN clients as defined by WIN ^ , 

^Handbook No. (318). TheT are Assigned Registrants, Working Regis- * ^ 
^ trants,' and Unassigned Recipients. Assigned Registrants are /i-eceiviV)g 
subsidized employment or training- experience.* Working Registrants are 
. ' employed full time* in an unsubsidized j^ob. Unassigned Recipients 

are c^ients wbo are neither assigned j>Q,r Wgrking -full time irf an \ 
tinsubsidized job, * 




..J- 



AR 



V WIN SAMPLE 



r • 



X 



AR 




(77.06%)' (15.52%) X7.i*2X) 



(Source Tal^e 9 
March f9YV 



1^ 



(/l.OaX) (20.39Z) C8..583:) 

•g • 

(Sotff-ce P/RA Sanple 
March - May. 1977) 



Ulf^'* Unassigned "Recipients 
WR = Working Registrants 
AR = Assigned Registrants 
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Site Inactive Unaligned Recipients (SI-UB) are clifents whc/^ 
essentially meet the criteria of Unassigned Recipients (UR) 
presented in the WIN Handbook and federal legislation. ^ 

Site Active Unassigned Recipients (SA-UR) ai|g/clients who are 
reported as Unassigned Recipients (UR) because of federal re- 
porting criteria but ar^ receiving services from the Win sites 
which are comparable to the federally assigned ^co^onents. 

1- ■ ■ 
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' i iea|^^t^e is detiimine what fa^s cause a client 

ftihk'an" Unassigned Recipient • In'^the developmental stage- of the 
^X^tudy.. thW principle hipo^heses^er^' developed 
CV-^T^'^^it rm^ to.be an Uriassignei R^cipieftt-. These hypotheses 

fV ": ^l^^wSlestabUshedWed u^^^^ 

-"^^.WlN^program and inf^tioa gatji^ ^-pretest intervi^i^h WIN'^ 

VV. ^^^^^prkd^p^i These. h>T<>th«s,^ aref^^ ^ ' ' ; . , ^ 

- l/'Unas^fined Recipient^^ a stage or ' . 

- goWthfough^n his/her, Wirexperiepce...^ ; . • 

» . - '■ ■ - ' '■ ■ ■'- ■ ■ • ■. ■' '■ ^ / " . 

V J - 2 Unassiefted-fecipieht is a t}ie of sClieiit v^iose. ,^ 
. ■ ' SgJS^i?or,^l°>^«'^* T^ted dia.racteristica,^\. 

. . .-^ • > ' S^Sson or -another; r«^^^^^ ^ / : . 

^v' i* ; -5 ^^^.^■!^el^wn>M Recipient is' a condition at the lo^al WIN_ 
- ' t Stl lack dTM^gioUFEtes afid' insvifii^ient 

AlthoughHtb some/extent; all three-hypotheses are foimd to. be - - / 

V '^^lid^ the jt^itd hyi«>thesi3 app^a^ to be the' ^tuatio^nfrdrttin^| ^ 
- Vmost. of the Uftas^ignedllecipitnt^^ . vA • ' "f " ' ' * 

\ ;/ Exaniinat^ of the fipt' hypa/hfesis reJ^V^cl Walysis.of the d>m^^^ ^ 
::■ of\crient n>bienint ^ng the .AssigAed_ RegisWH. UnasJ^gned'^^^P^e^^ 

^, 'yorkinn Registnmt; statuses ^ and the W^^^ °f ^^^"^ ; ' 

^^-.ancl out cjf tke WIN program-- " In ^rder that IJnaSsigned' Pecfpient be considerexi^ 
- a ^jasliin the vflN,progr^;^.m^^^ statuses must.be I^resent. « ' ; 

. */lt was^foiirid^W9PProx.imately,80% of:-all^ 27Vof >. , 

; ■ " ' ;.l/female clients ^1^^^ the WH^ program vdthi?u twelC| ijonths of ..gistrav;-^ 
. • ' ■ ^ tion. -Uhassigt^ed^Recipient^ leave th^ program at approximately the same . 

. ■ ' \ .^ratfe as ^Assigned WS;6^ In other Ws,, being an Una^si^ri^^ " 

V. • i^^' ed iecifiient does not affect the. length of , time a Uient re«j|ns .an the ; 
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• t '- r . 



Ije'its yeiy.Mttle evid^ice in the^ client Jfiles to 



Siibstail|iate the^^pog^sibUity lJiat^a:'sifeA?ficailt 



ar of claerits are 



} IrepetiteiTfe retutn to tOip WIN iprogram aFte* de-^egis- 



tered). 



. Mroxiinatejy 90% the Unas si gn^ Recipient 4^^'^^ 

j'ifned stajais* ; Only 6.43%»^have e^ bfeen in a Job or Training 



/ ii> an -ass 



^J^dbyoh^t. . ^ft of the UnassigplfRecipienV.4^^ move out of their 
/ unailiigned status./ 'n)erefor©,>)Jilassigned RteCipiiem: is not a stage in 
most clients' WIN history > TafclS.B re^esents the dvn^cs orf move-" - 



A mfent betweieni mN categories fpr Unse / 
. « • The next question that >ris|s. is : Do cli^ts who <}esi^ 



y as Itaaskignedi^ipientsjh^ve W as 



ted 



Z^-^i^\ers to en?)loyn«nt and|heiif^jaie c^lassif icatioa of. IMassigned 
>eeipiVnt? This ^firings two /^it^otLl questic^ : Is the/elient 
ready? 'if lie/she j.s job ready, ,what is^e likelihood of their 

' beccwiing enployed? - ,i . ".--^ ' ' - . 

' ' > ^ ' " ° ■■'( ' W 

Job' readiness defined 'as'^ the. at^ility to Wept, a full time job 

if qn,e were avail^lef. Analysis' shows.rt^t Vl^bf the UnasSigned Recip- 
; ients cdn'ld^accept^a "ftill tinle job 'if on^ iJe^m^iae available and kre; •. 
. thereforej,Jjob. ready. .Approximately. 13V of tl^:^]^signed; Recipients : 
would be job rekdy i^ supportive servicer C^especial^^^^^ Day Care) were 
ma'de available to tl<em. An. additional 13% of the Unassigned Recipierj6 
due to medical problems, are nJt' 3V^^dy> '^^^^ 
classificaticwns. t . 





■ y 





' tabIjb b ■ ' ' • 

• . DYNAMICS OP MOP'ja^NI^ ' V 
OP UMASSIQNED REClPpinS 



/■ .... 
v MOVEMEITT VCmi^iXi yO^^l^^^ \- 

■ r ONLY ■ COMPONENT. 



* J--. 



:100Jt 
80- 

60 

' 50 
HO 

20- 
10 
0 





■ = WorklnK Her^strant Status 

*'oRI = Orientation 
* iHS.= Intensive Manpower / 
. uR = Unasslfgie^Reclplent 
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TABW (V - 

. JOB READY STATUS- - ' 

PASSIONED. RECIPIENTS . TOTAL ' 



Job JPot«ntlaUy Not . Job • Not , 
' B^ady ^ Job Ready ' . _ Ready • ■ Qetcralnad 



ioox ' 

90 




(7K092) (l|ri,3X)V (12.79Z) (2.992) 



i: " JobrHea.ly is capable of accepU.i« a- full time Job. ■ 

.2. Potenfially Job Ready ^ Client would capable of Accepting ^ ' 
a fun tinfe job if supportive services were provided. , / 
Not Job Ready - Client ^caa^ot accept- a full tline^bb due to ^ ^ 

medical- reasons". • ^ 

,. Not Dete>^nodJllanC,^.n.mcar condition wUh^co^_t^^^ 

• infomatlon concerning hla/t>er ability to accept full time ^ ^ . , , _ 
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-'characteristics that act as barriers to assignment and employment 
should appear ^^e iDrevaleritly among the Unassigned Recipients than' ^ 
^ng'the^>igned or Working Registrants. A^lys is was performed on 
such characteristics as age', lape, sex, prior work history, numl^er of 
dependent children, length ^tiJiie in P^-ogram, supportive service needs, 
'attitudinal" barriers,. etc.; 0,ay two variables related to client charac- ^ 
, t^rAs tics appeared to- substantially^ affect employa^^ 

■ ' .Male clients under the age of tvieuty (3.77% of the Unassiped . 
RedipiefltsV and .female clients who. have conmunicat ion barriers, primarily 
'Spanish Origin; female^ (8. 36% of: t^^^ Recipients) , are the ^ 

•only .two characteristics' that appear in .signif ic^tly larger proportions 
^ng the Unassigned .Recipients than among the Assigned or Wc)rking Regis- 
trants/ It appears that the reason for this situation is ^ ^ 

. ^*.les■.„ae^.Ke of twenty , loW' priority 

from the WIN office. 

'2. Sufficient language craini>i« is not available at 

"^i^X- WlN locations; ^ 
This analysis'sliows that demographic characteristics* caiinot explain 
Why some clients are placed in the Una^sij-n^j category while others are 

assi;;ned. I ' _ 

-.:^^;hiuid'b^n;;i;d^'ha^>;;;e";;^ents.^b^^ are Une-nplo^ea 

Fathers, for most part, are more Ukfeiy to be assigned than fe- 

n,ale clients. This is due primarily to two factors: 

,1- Unemployed Fathers by la>^' '^eceive priority 

from the WIN program. ' ' 

^ 2. Female cH^ts. on the whole, heed child ' 

care more than male clients and there appears 

to be a scarcity of child car^ resources. 



Having seen tJ^^- the Sirs i (sta^e) and second (characteristics) 
hypotheses do not renrc;sent sul stantial proportions of the Unassigned 
Recipients, the next step was o conipare the states' WIN population. Table 
D represents the cornnosition o the WIN population in the fifteen sampled^ 
states. IMassirn^'ci '\ecipients varied from 35% to 91% of a states' total , 
WIN population.; Viewed if rom a different perspective it can be said that 
th^ state in which a clieni re ided can vary the* probability that the 
client ivili he wv^^W^^d fro.^ .3S'to ^91, i.e., in State' D, chances are 
about 3 out of 1^ ^ clienc will be unassigned, ^ereas, in State L 

chances are 9 out of 3 0 that c- client will be unassigned. This information 
supports the tHurd hypothesis l:hat ;i>eing an Unassigned Recipient ilB a con-^ 
ditioh at theU<^^^^^ ^^ te i -^suiting from lack of resources and insuffi- 
cient job opehiniV^ • l^'^- ot'^ier factor, not. even the client's sex, so greatly 
affects the probabi iit\/ tliat c. client will be unassigned. Site pexsop^el 
interviews as we ' T as ovei a 1 1 characteristics of the sample* population^ 
support this fin^iiny,. 

■■ ' . ' ^ . ^ ^- 

ITiree factor-^ inhib'-vefl SDrih^r analysis of the Unassigned Recipient. 

. • . ^ , r ■ ' ' ^ ■- • ; \ 

- Vi\o lack of corrif3lote <ivid accurate diagnosis of medical 

problems hi;'-ckned a/}:/ attempt at correlating typ'e or 
^ extent nvdical prnbleins with employability* 

■ ■ ■ • .ir-: - ■ - . 

Approxiir^'^'-eiv b4'<> oi the female Unas&igned Jlecipients 

apparent iv hiwe neve;- veceived any cercification. assessment. 

.7. 

Due to ^^^- '-'^ {^'Uir ity. ■ 'f supportive service needs, it is not 
possii)!'' • ' iv^i'ure 'o any ;icco]>table extent the amount of 
child care (ny otar^ :'^\n\v.)Vtive service) resources needed 



*• The scone and' perspective of the study, was directed 
towards a coniposi^e picture of the Unassigned Recipient 
on ti^ national level. Since where a client rejiides 
has such an important effect j»upon unassignment, a 
nationally applicable composite of the Hnassigned 
Recipient, cannot be devis^/ 




In suimary, oifes^iajority of Siassigned Recipients appear to be ' 
capable of accepting full time employment. There is no substantial 
^demographic chaicacteristic difference between Unassigned Recipient, 
Assigned Registrants, and Working Hfegist rants. Tl^e factor which 
appears to be most closely correlated withr inassignment is the clients ' 
state of residence. This appears to be attributable to the' variances iii' 
policies, procedures, services, and activities at the local WIN s|.tes. 
Although the site's economic environment does affect the level of iinassign 
ment at the site' from all indications, WIN site organizational structure 
and the effectiveness of WIN/SAU inter relationship pi ay the nuijor role in 
determining the fate of the I hias signed Recipient. Therefore, the exis- 
tence^of-a large Unassigned Recipient pool is explained best as a lack ot 
job opportunities and a lack of resources, particularly child care. . 
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This report is divided into- six sections lind is intended tp introduce 

■ V . - ; , , " . . ' ■ . ■■ ; ■ ■ 

the reader with some knowledge of the wl^program to^the anal^^^sis ahci findings 
of this . study. Structuring a repo'rt of this' nature is a .^diTficult task. 
The reader may, at tiimeS, find that information being presented is\^not * ^ 
iinediatlely relevant to his or lier needs, "^lerever jthis occurs, piVasc , 
keep in mind the size of the'audience beings addressed by this report, 
Siimnai^ <:oT>.clus ions have for the most part ))een saved i^til the 'end of 
each section. ^ ' _ . 

[he report approaches the data i'li the same £ashion;which the field 



interviewer approached the. file and it takes the following format: 

1, Section t - WIN- Activities and Sta^ses; discussion 
of component and status structure utilized by WIN 

the 69. sites; ct)mposition ^f WIN population. T 

2, Section II.- Attrition, IVnamics. of Moves, Length If Time 

in Statuses, and Time Since Last Contact - discussions of the 
" interaction of time and program participation^based^upon 
' status composition and sex distribution, I 

• 3 Section III -eJob Rcadines?; determination of those the 



WIN prograjTi, and^articularly which of the IJnassi^ 
ciplehts, are capable of accepting full-time employment 
and for those who a^e not, why not? 



4. 



Section IV - Client characteristics ajjd Employability; 
based upon the job ready Unassigned Recipients 




vyiiat-^ai-acteristics^ act as barriers 



'.0 



S, Sectio^w V - Major Issue^; addres^ng^^ps^Tis^ are > 

of^particular uiportanc^ to understanding the conditions .ofe 
the Unassigned Rec^ipients; the twp major issues are Medil^l 
Probians and Certification, 



:i|hs;^poVcy 



Section XJ^j;,J^°"*nendati|hs; <;po>vicy and^proceduifal recom- 
mendations based-upon th§ study's findings./ 



,«3 ■ 
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The initiai .question to be addressed by this report is, "What is 
, the definition of an Unas signed 'Recipient?" The definition established 
by the Federal WIN Handbook is: : * 

"Unassiffl^d Recipient" - All WIN regis- 

trants'^o are AFIX: recipients and who are 
not: (1) Working Registrants, (2) In a 
component, (3) Participating in the Adjudi- 
cation process or (4). In 60-Day Counseling. 
This status generally includes unemployed, 
recipients and recipients Who are enqjloyed 
less than full-time". 

Frqm a more practical point of view, ^ an Unassigned Re,cipient is 
one of three major divisions of clients in the WIN Program. Assigned 
Registrants are clients vho are receiving manpower services from the 
WIN Program. Wo rking Regi strants are clients whn atp wnr-Ving full- 
time in an unsubsidized job, but are not earning enough to be inelig- 
ible for welfare assistance. Unassigned. Recipients are WIN clients 
vrtio are neither assigned nor "working full- time. ' 

' . ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

Perhaps one of the^st difficult of all barriers confronted by 

the WIN program is variety of prejudicial statements and 
opinions concerning WIN registrants in particular, and welfare recipients ' 
m general. It is extremely important that the reader attempt to put 
aside his or her preconcei^ notions while reading this report. Some 
of these notion.s may be disjjroved; others may be supported. In either ' 
e«^t, answers to problems are not necessarily singular in nature. ' 
1^ Many different perspectives pf the same circumstances ^re required 

in order to allow for alternatives to issues -and not singular confrontations. 



'. ■ > SECTION I' ■ ■ , • ■ , ■ ' 

. ■ . }M>IX)YMLW AND "'•RAINING SERVICES . • 

f STATUS ajMPOSITION) 

' .' ' . ■ •' ■ ■'. •■ . ■ . , • ■ ■ .' : . ' ■■ . ' ' ' 

WIN provides .^riad of services to the client. TOese services ' 
are divided Into two gro^,s; and training servl,^es and V 

s^^nlvo services. E.^,o>«nt and tralning services a„ pr„;ided by ' ' 
the WIN staff or WIN contractors, (i.e.. business scl«,U3, In the case 
Of training, or „^lclp,lities. ,„ .^e case of onithe-Job-tralnlng or' 

to the WIN Client b, tho welfare agency. .T^e n„st „e*ed supportlvd ser- 
vice Is child care.' ^ 

. The p^^^ and: training services as well as ^elie^ fllent activities 
provided by.WIN are referred to m this report as «at!«. sWlar ' 
status are grouped -to ^atus g^tegoHes. > exa^le ^ 
■s tho Job Catcoo-. no .>oi> <:atogory is comprised of four status : WIN 
f».-Tho-.,ob.Trai„i„« fw,N/arr); W,N.,„hac Service m^j^ 
Susponsp ,to , job funded by a„ ^ WIN. e.g., cm'A); Stop 

for B^.oy«„t ti.e.. nien't has secured a suhMdlzod job position which 
win cogence in the near future,. ,t should he noted that the first three- 
statuses are part of tKc fWora I component system. , , . ' 

, Hie status (includins components) and adjudication procedure' 

activities utilized by the 15 states in tho f i le iearch saim,l"e differ .f™„ 

the federal Status/component .system (orfiin ' «:tai-„c *u . , 

1. / 'I. A.ertam status that are no longer 

rccofinizcd as a feMer.-.l status or i onr)onont .rr still - 

component are still, ^^^^ at the WIN sites 
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Specifically, ^the component Job Development is still in use at local 
WIh( sites, and the status, Stnp for Emnloyinent and Stop^fpr 
Training, although no longer reported federally, are also in use at 
local WIN sites. 

^ Exhibit 1, contains the definitions of the status used in this 

report. Table 1 represents a matrix of these statuses by the states 

vtfiich utilize them. (The determination of Aether or not a state utilizes 

a status is dependent upon whether that state has clients in the particular 

activity. ^nce the sample was stratified for status there is no 
, . > ■ . ' *~ 

ssibility that a status could be in use at the sample sites without it 

• . ■ ^ ') ^ 

being represented in the slr^es' sair^^le population.) Although th^re is* 
some variance of status utilization within a state, for clarity only. 
State configurations are provided. State names have been eliminated for 
maintenance of confidentiality* Thg^states which are Unen?)loyed Father 
states are states A,B,C,D,F,G,H. and ^-^^ Additionally, states A and B con- 
stitute over 52% of the sample population. Where subsequent tables in 
this report refer to states the original letter designation for each state 
will be consistent. Table 2 reflects the distribution of status for 
males, females and the total sample population. For example, -13.25% of 
the males are Working Registrants and .1.44% of the females are in Work 
Experience. 

These two variables, sex and status, will throughout this report be 
the primary divisions of the clients. 'ITie functional relationjship of . 
clients to the WIN prognim varies s ij^ni ficantly with the variable, status. 



V K%'Brr 1 

Diir-'IN-ITTONS OF STATUS 



ITic status system is inteWd to be dynaniic. Movement between 
^^tatus reflect the series of activities which a client underf(oes with 
thfe eventual goal ^being emi^loyment. In nK,st cases, a client will enter 
the program as^an lJna.4signed Recipient and from there he or ^ will be 
assigned to a status depending upon neecL For exainple. a client who has 
sufficient job skills to in^ediately seek employment might well go into 
Intensive Mani^ower Services flMS) . -'some clients may go into a training 
sta|| (component) iH order to enhance their job skills prior to entering 
the IMS status, whi le' other clients- enter the p'rogram full-time enployed, 
and are inriediately Placed in tlie Working Registrant status. Section TI 
will- present the .^vcmcnt puttcrns :of the WIN client in more depth. 

Av- JOB ('AI1:IX.)RY • 

K Susecn_^ Certified indiVidmis referred to bther 

eligible •••'^^'-lenH on State \^ 
^ .ing all eJigLbility requirements under those programs, will be 
temporari ly suspe.^ed f ,om the WIN program. Necessary suppbriive 
services which are not provided by the program will be provided 
by the SAl! find WIN. - (lixaniple: CnTA. -PSE. ) 
2. WlN/an; (o„ linployment o^rtunity whidh in- 

cludes training by 'a •j)rivate or public employer. Subsidized 
under contract between WIN and the\;mpfeycr. ^ - 

^' L^^^lli£ .^:P£YiyeJu^ WIN subsidized jobs in th6 

publ ic and private ndli-prori sectors. Huvse are jobs not - 

. °^herwi.e porfonncHl by ,-e.^.r oinployees; intended ^o^W 

• 4 , 2t) , • 



indiv^i dual Shinto unsubsidized jobs. — • - 

•4. Working Regigtr&nt Om . An individual working fulltime, 
in unsubsidized employment. • 

5- STOP (For E mpl^ntj . Certified individuals who have Icquired 
• a job to,)je started on a set future date. ' 

TRYING CATEGORY. ' ^ V 

1- Suspense ( To A Training Position! . Certified individuals 
referred to other eligible Federal or State funded train- • 
ing programs, and meeting all eligibility "i-equircwents 
under those programs, will be temporarily sbspended from 
the WIN program. Necessary supportive services which are 
not provided will be provided by the SAU and' WIN 

2. IT (Institutional Training)- . Vocational or other Classroom 
training conducted by an instructor in a. non- worksite setting. 



3 • Work Experience (WE) . Training which provides clearly defined , 
well- supervised ^issigmient with a priyate non-profit or public 

employer. There is not an employer-employee relationship and 

■. . 

no wages are paid. ; 

4- STOP (For Training)' . Certified individuals who have been 
assigned to a training i-^sition" which" is to begin on a set 
date in the near future. 



GENERA^CATEGORY. / « • 

^1. Intensive Manpower Ser^i... ^t»c| ' ' | , ^^^^^^^ 
' : experience component providing nufap«^er and enploynient ' 
. services to certified WIN reg^strants\o assist them in ' 

obtaining unsubsidized employment, (i-ef. Job Wch Activities). 
2. .^i«Jtation. A can^onent which includes all those fotml 
activities which introduced a WIN registrant to^M^^ 
■ sibilities pertaining to participation in WIN and to the 
world of work, increase understanding of the attributes 
necessary to get and hold a job, and further the "evaluation ' 
of the registrant's employability needs and abilities. 

3. Adjudication. The fotim^l process, initiated by a re- ' 

quest for a WW hearing, for resolvi,^ non^-sanction^^^ 
, mn rellted complaints and grievances and for deciding 
sanctionable issues arising subsequent to wA-egistration. 

4. ^60^5221^0151^^ 

period of up to 60-days, to those certified registrants 
who have been determined by the Secretary of Labor to , 
have refused to participate in the WIN program without 
good cause for the purpose"" of persuading them to parti- 
cipate^ 1VIN. . - ^ 



(ITie abovb status compose the reconmended Federal Component 

• ', , . ■ » ' • ■ 

System. In addition to these activities, two other designations are 
utilized for federn] classifying the WIN cli(5nts. They are Working ' 
Registrant and Unas^^igned Recipients.) 

I). WORKING Rl-GISTI^ANT CATEfiORY 

li Working Registran t. A" WIN registrant recipient in unsub- 

/sidized full-time employment. 

' ■ * * * 

Although the remaining group of clients are federally referred to as 

the Unassigned Recipients, the states and sites provide many activities to 
these' clients which are not recogjii^d by the Federal Gtomponent System. 
Many of these activities are very similar to those activities in the General 
Category (i.e., IMS^ Orientation , Adjudication etc.) and have been grouped 
in a status cpatego^^pite AcS^e-Unassigned Recipient. Site Active because 
these clients arc receiving WIN services and activities and Unassigned Re- 
cipients because they arc Federally 'defined as such. The abbreviation 
SA-UR will be used throughout this report to refer to this group of clients. 

II. SITH ACTIVIMINASSfGNHI) CATn(X)RY ^ ' ; 

1. P^nd i ng_ 1 n i t i t\ 1 Ce rt i f i cat ion . These are clients for whom 



,eithcV an initial request for certification has been made 
and welfare lias not. yet respcmded or certification was ^ 

agreed to by welfare and never provided. 

» ■ ■ ■ ' 

2-. i^endin g vSuhscuuent Xert i f ication. Due to some circumstances, 
tlie sui^poitive services for which the client was initially 
cortifiod aro^no 'longer sufficient. Wliile tlie cjiei^t awaits 
tlie outcome of a sul)sccinent cert i f ication [)rocedure they are 
<nlaced in lliis classification. 



3* Job Development.^ Recipients placed in this component are^ 
. V considered job ready artd either have been assessed' as not 
being m need of supportive services,' or have received ce;-- 
tificatioh for needed services. Those recii)ients placed in 
Job Development do not ^ear to have severe barriers to f 
employitient, are willing to work and are deemed to have a ' - 
probability of becoming employed. ' 



4 . Job Counsdllnp; Clients who are j ob ready but either 
have not ^osen a job/career goal or have attitudinal 
^ problems are placed in Job Counseling in order to 
prepare them for future job development and plac^nent. 

■ " . ) ' : ■ . ■ 

^- Return for Reassessment . If a client has barrier* which 
are considered by. the WIN staff to be insurmountable; 
i.e., to preclude enployment^ then the WIN intake - 
file is returned- to the Department of Social Services 
to be reassessed for possible exemption of the client 
from the^WIN program. 

6. Conciliation. Conciliation is the warning stage of the. 
adjudication procedure. At this point in the client'^ 
WIN participation histc^ he/she has failed to report 
or respond to appointments and has subsequently been 
sent a letter detailing the consequences of such 
failures-to-report.^ While in this situation the 
clie^'s file is placed in the Conciliation Category, 
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' i 1. informal Adjudic Abn > Tfiis is the second and last ' 

chance (after conciliation). offered a client to in- 
formally resolve the problems leading to the pending 
* i formal adjuuication process. It takes place only if . 

a solution is not arrived' at during conciliation. A follow- 
• Y up letter is sent^Miggest Lng a'^eeting. If the client jdpe^ 
^ not respond or if no resolu^ibn seems imminent; Aijudicatioia » 

(as it is.:f"e^^^^ initiated. . 

- 8. Applicant . Clieh'ts in this category have ndt receivedithe v 
status> of the|.if application for welfare. However, they have 
registered for WIN. *^ 
9. Stop For Orientation . Tliose individuals who have been assigned to 
Orientation which is to begin on a set date in the near future. 

Those clients who are class if ied federally as Unassigned Recipients 
but are not receiving services or activities from tfe local WIN sites, 
have been designat ed as S ite Imictive Unassigned Recipients or ^I-UR,^. ^ 
Some of these cl4^nts are, however, involved in activities which are not 
federally recogniXpd by WIN (non-WIN recognized) i but are either employ- 
ment or training orVrograjnrnatically relevant.' . An example would be Part-^ 
Time Employment. There are nine STuch status' which con5)rise the Site 



Inactive Unassigned Recipient category and they =are:/ 

F. SITF. TNACriVl- IJNASSIGNBD lUIilISTRANTS (SI-UR) CATEGORY 
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1. No Activity . fFte4j:e is no indication in the file that: 

these clients are involved in any job or training activities. 

2- Job Search Act iyi ty. Ti is indicated in the \fi le that these 
clients arc involved in job search activities on theiy own 
(i.e., independent of UIN activities':^)-? . ^\ 

' ' ' ' ' ' . * ■ ■ ■ 



, <;3>-'^ 'Pa:t-t-Tiine Employed . The.^e clients have part-time jobs. 

^A. 6ED . These clients are j nvolv^d in aSiieving a Jiigh 
school equivdlency diplaia in a non-WIN recognized* 
capacity. ' 
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5.. Other Education : These nifents are' involved inan. ^ 
Educational pr/)grain Qther than GED^/such as coile^V'^ 
or vocational training v/hic]^^^non-W^ 

6. Part-Time and Education . These clients have pai^time 
jobs and are involved in non-WIN recognized educational 
activity. . ^' - ' 

7. Waiting/f or Training . . These clients are about to enter 
a non-WIN recognize;d tndning activity. - ^ 

- 8. Waiting for Job . These clients have secured but have 
hot yet begun a part-time job. • 

.■ . ... . ^ ■ . : ■ . 

9. Pending Per eg i strati on . These clients have indicate 

■ ' " . - . \' • ■ ■ ■' "-■^•"i"'- 

, in their files they are about)to leave the WIN pr6g|Si^' 

for any one of a variet" of reasons. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STATUS 
OF • TT1E WIN POPULATION 
^IN PERCENTAGES) 



JOB 

t. Suspense 

:wiN/On- Job-Training 
WIN/Public Service Qimloyment 



TRAINING - ; 

Suspense 

Institut^lonal Training 

Work Expltet-ience x » 

Stop 

GENERAL 

Intensive Manpower Services 
Orientation ^ 
Adjudicgggiion ' 
60-Day Counseling ; 

WOkKlNG^SlSTRANTS / 

UNASSlGNio BECIPlEm:S 

SITE ACTIVE , ■ 

Pending -initial Certification 
Pending Subsequent Cert if icat ion 

. Job Development 

Job Counseling j-- 
Adjudication Reassessment 
Sent to dSS Conciliation 
Informal Adjudication 
AFDC Applicant 

' Stop 'For Orientation 

SITE INACTIVE 
• No Activity 

Job Search 

Part Tiijie Enqiloyment 

General Educat ion Development 

Other Education 
Part Tiine - and Ediicat ion ' 
Waiting for Training 
Waiting for Job (P/T) 
- Dej'egistration 



TOTAL 



2.29 > 

0.56 

0.98 




3.68 
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•1.55 


1.29 


1.36 
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0.63 
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' ' 0.37 
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(N=11336) 



(N=2407) 



'FEMALE; 

• 2.10 

. 55 

0.83 

0.71 
0:02 



S.93 
,1.62 
1,44 , 
0.72 
0.15 

2.07 

1.04 

0.45- 

0.17 

0.43 

, 22r3r 
69.58 

8.55 
3.03 
0.46 
3.17 
1.11 
0.29 
0^07 
0.03 
i d.'34 
•0.04 

61.08 
49.96.- 
1.86 * 
4.72 
0.64 
2.49 
0.29 
0.50 
0.11 
■ -0.47 

(N=8929) 
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B(3cause status determination is a reflection of the services being 
received by the client and because this study addresses itself to one 
particular "status", Unassigned Recipients, the variable status is important. 

The variable, sex, is important because males, unlike females, have a 
number of special conditions f^r their entrance into the WIN program. The 
major proportion of males in Uhis study are in Unemployed Father (UF)' States, 
91.90%, and those males in the non-UF states wh^^f e over the age of twenty 
constitutes only 3.03% of the entire male population in the sample. Also, 
federal regulations, on a number of points are different for Unemployed Fathers 
than they are fo^AFDC mothers. j 

Although certain clients are participating in structured activity in v 
the program, they are nonetheless Unassigned Recipients since they do not 
fall into federally recognized components or statuses. However, since these 
clients are involved in a WIN activity the distinction between these clients 
and those who are not involved in a WIN activity has been made by referring 
to the first group as Site Active Unassigned Recipients (SA-UR) and the second 
as Site Inactive Unassigned Recipients (SI-UR). The rationale for this dis~ 
tinction will become more clear as the reader confronts the data in the latter 
potions of this report. The Site Active Unassigned Recipients 
(SA-UR) vary significantly from the Site Inactive Unassigned Recipients (SI-UR) 
in terms of the services they are receiving from WIN, the extent of their med- 
ical barriers, length of time on the WIN program and other important variables. 
Hsscntially, it is these two groups, SA-UR's ;md SI-UR's, which comprise 71.031 
of the entire WIN population, t|iat have been identified as the Unassigned Re- 
cipients upon whom this report |s meant to focus. 
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Although the statistics would appear to show that female clients are 
in a better position (from a sense of assignment) than the male clients, 
the reader is cautioned from making hasty conclusions. If we begin by 
investigating the major status groups as represented in Table 3, it be- 
comes evident that the percentage of males exceeds significantly the percentage 
of females in only two cases. General and Site Active categories. This high- ' 
lights the fact that male clients are being more actively dealt with than • 
female clients. The bulk of the males C69.76%3 in the General and Site Active 
categories are in statuses dealing directly with job placement (i.e., Intensive 
Manpower Services , Job Development and Job Counseling) . The reason for a 
high proportion of female Working Registrants is due to the wage level females 
can expect in the labor market. In other words, a Working Registrant is not 
entirely a success story. Working Registrants are those persons who are 
«nployed at a full-time job but becauae of their relatively low income cannot 
earn enough money to go off AFDC. The fact that males have a lower propor- 
tion of Working Registrants than females may be^due to the fact that UF males are. 
When employed more than IW hours per month for longer than one month, inel- 
igible for welfare assistance. The sample does not include persons who are 
not on the WIN program. Therefore, full substantiation of this conclusion is not 
possible. However, one factor which would tend to support this conclusion is 
length of time in the program which is presented in two fashions - length;;;:^ 
of time in the program versus sex and length of time in the program versus 
Status (with sex controlled for). ' . r 
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TABLE 3 



DIFFERENCES IN STATUS 

CATEGORIES BY SEX 
' (IN PERCENTAGES) 



MALE 



FEMALE 



JOB 

TRAINING 
GENERM. 

WOIKING REGISTRArirS 
UNASSIGNED TOTAL 
SITE ACTIVE 
SITE INACTIVE 



2.99 
2.74 
4.61 
13.25 
76.40 



20.52 
55.88 



2.10 
3.93 
2.07 
22.31 
69.58 



8.55 
61.08 



(N-2407) 



(N=8929) 
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These analyses are provided in Section II. , • 

The intent of the WIN program is that it be dynamic, provide many 
different services, and maintain the overall goal of assisting clients 
in achievement of economic independence. Although federally mandated, 
the WIN program exists at the state and local level - each with its own 
particular Tabor market condition. 'Additionally, the WIN clieht is an 
individual and as such has his or her own particular needs. The primary 
difficulty confronting the WIN program is the fashioning of a model systeini 
which will be equipped to furnish employment -related services for over one 
million clients in over 900 different labor markets. The solution to this 
complexity is a matter of resource managanent - to provide sufficient ser- ^ 
vices to assist clients without wasting resources >rhere they cannot be 
effectively utilized. This must be kept in mind when addressing the charac- 
teristics and /Bituations of the Unassigned Recipient.' ^or these are essen- 

tially the WIN clients who either are not or cannot utilize existing re- 

^> - . 

sources effectively. - . 
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ATTRITION, DYNAMICS OF MOVES, ^LENGTH OF TIME IN STATUS 

AND TIME Since last contact 

The second question to be addressed by ^is report is: 
•an Unassipned Incipient? There are three tjossibilities considered: 

1. Unassigned Recipient is a stage or ghase that a 
/ client goes through in his/her WIN experience. 

2. Unassigned Recipient is a type of client whose social 
demographic or employment related characteristics, for 
one reason or another, render the client unenployable or 
highly unemployable. 

3. Unassigned Recipient is a condition at the local WIN 
site resulting from lack of resourciss and insufficient 
job openings. 

Although to some extent all three possibilities do exist. The 
first two situations occur in limited quantity or in specific situations 
which will be discussed in this section and section IV respectively. To 
a much greater extent it appears that being an Unassigned Recipient is a 
condition of the WIN program. By examining time and movement in the WIN 
program, it is possible to discern the degree to which Unassigned Re- 
cipient is more of a condition than a phase ." The four aspects of time 
' and movement considered for analysis are attrition, dynamics of moves, 
length of time in status and time since last contact. 
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Attrition is concerned with the time it takes for a client to leave 
the WIN program. Dynamics of Movies is concerned with time and movement 
between status . Length of tijne- dii' status analyzes the dynamics of 
the statuses' themselves. Dynamics of Moves and Length of Time in Statuses 
are very similar, ihe distinction, lies in a matter of perspective. Dynamics 
of Moves vi^ws the client/status interaction from the client's perspective, 
i,e., how does a client move from one status to another?. . .and length of time 
in status views the same intieraction from the status perspective, i.e.. 
What is-the composition of clients in a particular status when length of time 
in the projEtram is used, as the measuring variable? By understanding the move- 
ment of all clients in the WIN program, the reader can better canprehend how 
the Unassigned Recipiei/t fits or does not fit in the WIN programmatic systan. 
Questions such as the following can be addressed: 

1. How many cnrrently Unassigned Recipients were, at one 
. time assigned and why did they leave assigned status 

2. How long does a client remain in the WIN program and what 
factors appear^ to affect his or her attrition? 

3. How frequently is WIN in contact with the client? When 
was the. last contact and What factors affect how often 
a client is contacted? . 

These questions are answered in this section in terms of sex, status,*^ 
and pert iijent time related factors. ^Discussions of * demographic variables 
and their impact will be presented in latter sections^of this report. It 
is very iinnortMnt that the reacier be aware, of what, time and movement con- 
siderations arej^essary for the population as a whole before investigating 
the Dnassio.ncd RvCcipierU , in Darticular. . 



ATTRITION 

The rationale for being co-^ed with th^ rate at which clients 
leave the WIN program is closely linked w*h an mderstanding of why 
Clients ra^m in the WIN program. The Unassigned Recipients constitute 

c ^lisnfs f7l 03»1 In the WIN OTOgram and. 
the largest proportion of clients (71.UJIJ in u r s 

also constitute the largest proportion of clients wtio rerain 

in the WIN program over extended periods of ti^e. By analysing why and 

how rapidly some clients leave the program, reasons can be deduced for 

«hy other clients remin on the program. TKis section will discuss 

attrition as it rentes to the sex of the client and the status 

which clients are placed. 

PROJECTING ATTRITION 

Realizing that the sa..ple is a static picture of a dynamic group, 
with certain ass^tions rates of attrition can be projected. The 

assunptions are: 

. On the aggregate national level, the variance in the . 

average monthly intake is minimal (less than 5%) 
. On the aggregate national level, the variance in the 

average monthly attrition is minimal (less than 5%) 
•On the aggregate national level , the characteristics 

of the clients who enter in any particular month is 

extremely similar to the characteristics of the clients ^ 

who enter in any other month. 

Since the On-Board Registrant totals are a direct result of intake 
.. and attrition, analysis of variance in the On-Board. totals reported in 
th. W,"n ESARS r^orts will provide estl«tes of the net variance of 
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these two Variables 



Such analysis has supported the first two assunptions 
made. The third assumption is supported by classical theory of normal 
distribution and the understanding that time does not have a major 
effect upon why Individuals apply for welfare. For example, is there 
any reason to assume that an individual who applies for welfare assis-. 
tance in May 1975 is any different(or applies for any different reasons) 
than an individual who applies for welfare assistance in May 1976? ^ith 
this in niiij^, the conclusion can be drawn that the number of clients in 
the sample who have been in the WIN progxiam only one month or less can 
be used as an estimation of the monthly average intake, and by coii?)aring 
the number of, clients in the sanple who have been in the WIN program 
twelve months to the number of clients in the sanplei^o have been in 
the yiN program only one month or less, the rate of attrition in the 
first twelve month period of the WIN program can be calculated. 
Essentially, if the number of persons who have been in the WIN program 
twelve months are equal to 44% of the number of persons vA\o have been 
in the program bne month or less, the conclusion can be drawn that 
approximtely 56% of incoming registrants, will leave the program within 
one ye^ of registration. * By controlling for sex the results are as ^ 
follows in Table 4. (For the purpose of incorporating overall random 
variances the 11, 12 and 13 month periods have been averagedjj to arrive 
at the 12 month period figure,) ^ \ 
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TAB1£ 4 . ' 

^ PERCHiTAGES OF PROJECTED ATTRITION 
WITHIN TWELVE MDNIUS FROM REGISTI^TION 



TOTAL. P^MALE 
57.95 79.60% 26.99% 



By? applying the data, to regression analysis, correlation of time , \ 
(in months) in the program (independent variable) and-the nuniber (or \ . 
percentage) of the total On-Board registrants for that particular time 
period (dependent variable) can be analyzed. 

The.following graph (Figure 1) represent three regression equations 
derived for the total sample, males only and females^nly. These equations 
and their statistical analyses appear in Appendix B. 

The equations are based on sa^le data and have been presented in lieu of 
the samiile dat^l for cWity of attrition trends. Due to the nature of the 
data a curvilinear tref^d was found to represent- the sample data character- 
istics. Because of this,, natural logarithms and the inverse of the independr 
ent variable was used. Since it was not the intention to depend. upon these 
equations as forecasting models, slight and possible auto correlation was found 
acceptable. Needless to say. further supportive infoxmatidn is adviSed 
before these equations can be confidently used as predictive models. , 
However, the sample populatk,n used for this study was sufficiently large 
^ enough to perfom a reasonable analysis. The answer to the question of 

whether these equations can be used to perform forecasting is yes. The. level 
of precision needs further investigation. - . 

■" ' '21 - 
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- . The, data indicates a larger nuniberjDf female clients who ,hav^ , been 
in the program t|^ree or four months than one mfenth or less. Statistically . 
this is expurined by the fluctuation to be expected in intake and attrition. 
It is also interesting to note that clientl in the sample who have been in 
the. program four months, entered the program in Decembeif 1976. It is ver)^ 
possible that due to the holiday season, December and January cause unique 
sitM^tions in intuke and at;ttition which would account for a seasonal fluc- 
tuatioh. Measuring and compensating ,£or a seasonal fluctuation is not ■ 
possible with the data currently available. 
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2.. IMPACT OF ArmiTlON ' . ' - ' ' ' 

Atmtion rate differences between males and females can be attributed 

■ -# ■ ' ■ . 

to two distinct sets of variables . TTie first set of variables are client 

characteristics. jThe second\set of variables are programmatic impact. 

The distinction between job hi^toty, medical problems, educational level, 

child cart, 'and the ' suppbrtiye services needs for males and' females may . 

aid in the determination of why males appear to leave the WIN program more 

rapidly than females. Programmatic impact, particularly status assign- 

"lents and atinini^trative procedures, also may explain the differences be- ■ 

tween males a^d^ females attrition rates. The difficulty in.measuring or 

weighing the impact of the effect of a single variable is made extremely 

difficult due to three factors: 

1. The variables are not independent. Programmatic variables*. such as 
status assignment are to a great extent dependent upon client 
^ characteristics. 

\ 2. The structure of the sample^is such that it presents a static - 
picture of On-Board ^registrants onl^. There is no certainty or 
^ means of measuring the reasons^ and the characteristics of, . ' 

those clients who have left the program. 
3. Random noise^d variances . in the data limit the extent y 
^ to which concrete statements about clienttypes can be ^ 
made. ' . ^ 

( . ' ' ■ ■ 

(it should be noted the term "random no i^e'* appears to be negative, 
F^rom a different perspective, random noise estiniates are cautioning the 
sfatistical researcher from assimiinp overall uniformity in his/her data. 
The sample used in this study ^was derived from 69 local WIN sites in IS 
states. In addition, each and every client is a uniquely different 



individMal. Althbiigh certain characteristics may ^^^^^^^^ tp^ 
$umi»ari?ed, others will |ot .) * ^ 

Destiite these precautions, certain statements can be made afeollt 
attritipni .. . 

1^ Male clients leave the program at an extremely high rat©<, 
With approximately 80% leayihg the program (i.e. , (deregistet^ 
• Within one year from regislVation a^^ 90% leaving the pro- 
' .. ,.gf am within 18 months of registration, . 
\ 2. Female clients leave the program at a jmKh slower r^te^^_ 

than males with approximately IT^ leaving the program within 
one year of registration and Sfgeaving the program within 

18 morfi^hs. ' 
3. 17.53% of the males are in job placement status whereas 
" only 5.32% of the females are fn job placement status ■ 

fi.e Intensive Manpower Services, Job Development, and , 
Job Counseling).. This factor may well be iiJ*ed witJi 
the attritixjn rate being higher among males than among 
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B. DYNAMICS OF MOVEMENT IN THE; mN PROGRAM " \^ ^ . ■: * 

; ^ ^ Movement in and out of status are viewed differently than attrition. 

% It i^ssible that certain status 'peak ^n capacity not In the fir 
month, but perhaps in the second, third, or fourth i«3nth. Two distinct 
types of movements take place: movement into a status and th^n out of the 
^ program and movement between status. It is important to investigate the 
V latter movement : (movement between status first, since it will provide 
an overall view of the programmatic paths of the clients. * 

. By^investigating dynamics of movement it is possible to detennine 
whether or not Unassigned Recipient appears, to be a j^iase or ^tate that 
clients go through or whether or not it is a static designation given to 
certain clients. Also, it^ important to know the^extent t^hich clients 
move in and out of th^jJaa^gn^d Recipient category and why in order to 
detennine what services would%sist these clients in becoming employed. 



For the purpose of analyzing the mbvement between status . in the WIN 
program, six major status categories have been considered: 

1. Job Status ' 

2. Training Status 
1. General Program Status 

4. Working Regist-rdTts Status >^ 

5. Site Active - Unassigned Registrants Status ^ 

6. Site Inactive - Un'assigned Registrants Status 

These categories are clearly defined in Exhibit l. and for easy ref- 
erence Table 2, Distribution of Status of the WIN program, should be re; 
ferred to. 
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1. Movement of Males in the WIN Program 

To begin|^7o.54l of the males in the sample have made no movement 
from their original status category. The distribution of this group 
)n the six status categories appears in Table 5. 

Of the entire male population, 48.03% are clients who upon entering 
the program were placed in the Site Inactive Unassigned category and have 
• remained in that category. Those males lAo upon entering the program 
were placed in the Site Active Unagsigned category and have remained in that 
category constitute 12.67% of the entire male population. Viewed from the 
federal component system, 60.70% of the males entered the program as Un- 
assigned Recipients and have maintained that status throughout their WIN 
history. 

Appromimately 16.08% of the males^in the program have made one 
status move. Table 6 represents the percentage distribution of these 
males. The row headings represent the Original or first status, and 
the column headings represent the second status. For exanple, 12.40% 
o£ the males jvho have made only one status change moved from a Site 
Active Unassipned Registrant (SA-UR) (r6w heading) to a Working Regis- 
trant (WR) (column heading). 
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TABLE 5 y 

■ - % 



■r. 



DlSmiBUriON Ol- STA'IUS CAmiOUIliS OI-MAliiS 
WITH NO STATUS MOVES . 



STATUS CATEGORY v PERGENTAGE 



v., 



^^'^ \m 

Training ^ 1.88% 

General . 2.59% 

Working Registrant 9.13% ^ 

Unassigned Recijjient Total 85.16% 

Site Active - 21.13% 

Site Inactive 64.01% 
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Percentage Distribution of Males with Only One Status Change (N-JJ?) 



."o-.-* I SEM STATUS CATEGORY . 


DISTRIBUTIO 
OF FIRSTS! 


'STATUS 
CAtEGORY 


JOB 


TNG. 


GEN 


KR 


5A"UR 




CATEGORY 
V (4.14) 


TNG 
GEN 

SA-UR \ 
SI-UR 


* 




-0- 


1.55 


0.26 


2,33 




* 

r 


0.26 


0.26 


0.78^ 


, 0.78 


(2:08) 

(14.72) 

(7.49; 

(41.34] 

(30.23) 


" 2(58 


1.03 


« 


3.10 




6.20 

i 


0.26 


•O- 


.0- 


* 


1.05 




547 


1,91 


4.39 


12.40 


ft 


,17.57. 


1J3 


2.84 . 


2.07 


7;24 


17.05 


, t 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


(9,04] 


t r 

(5.68) 


(6.72) 


(24.55) 


(20.93) (3^.08) 98,97 



SECOND CATEGORY 
CATEGORIES 

TNG= TRAINING I 

GEN* GENERAL 

WR = WORKING REGISMT 

* 

. SA-UR = SITE Aara-UNASSIGNED 
SI-UR = Sra'INACri\'E-MSIGNED 



V 



r.,0 



'n*^^^ ""^es who have made nK,re than one^ 
represent 17.S3% of the total n^le s^e. The following table re-' 
. presents the proportion of males who have had: no movement out of 
the Unassigned Categories, movement in the Unassigned and General 
categories only; movement in the Iftiassigned and Wking Registrant 
categories only; and Movement in the Unassigned )forW^^^^^^^^^^^ . 
and General Categories. These groups i^resent 8.431 of the total 

mi^ f<^mm,. m mm m mmm the m^ iw thi^ fashion 

is based upon the distinctions in status benefits and cost when 
viewed from a situation of being employed and^ff of the WIN. program. 
For exanple, clients who are in the Unassigned categories ail utilizing 
le^s resources of the WIN program than clients who are in tj^ General 
category. Working Registryits pose a peiplexing problem iese 
clients are employed and yet thejr^remain on the program. However, 
despite the fact that they are still on the WIN pix>gram, they are not 
receiving manpower services. A Working Itegist rant is not really 
assigned and then again, "either is he dr she really imassigned. 
(Further discussion on the Working Registrant will appear in subsequent^ 
sections of this report.) iTiese groupings represent Status movement 
which tend to fall on the fringe area of the movement defined us 
being between Assigned and Unassigned status. / 
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Kiovanent between the Uixassigned Categories Site Active (SA-UR) and" Site " ^ ^ 
Injl^tive (Sr-UR) constitutes 34.62% of the total movement of male clientijvho 
have raado one status change^ (i.e., SI-UR to SA-UR, 17.05%, plus SA-UR to . 
SI-UR, 17.57%«) Movement between the Working Registrant and Unassiened cate- 
fjories represent 61.49% of the total movement of male clients vdth one status t 
chanfte. Essentially this table shows that males are involved to ^ very limited 
degree in job or training statuses and that, for the most part, their movement 
is reflective of job search activities, being in the Working Registrar cage- 
gory, and being in the Unassigned categories. ' 

i^y comparing the distribution of the first status category with the 
second status category-, it can be seen that the bulk of the movement that 
took place were male clients moving out of the General and' Site Active-Unassigncd 
categories into Job, Training and Working Reg istnint categories. The net effect 
of this distribution is shown in Table 7, which represents the job category dis- 
tribution of those male clients who left^tl)^ Site Active and General categories. 



TABLE 7 

Disiu.iiuri'roN oi- nii; Nirr hfpect in'ON job ca'w-gorii-s;C 

I^OU miJiS IVIIO llAVP, llAD ONn- STA'lllS QlANGE 



Status Categoi-y 
.Job 

Training 
General 

Working Registrant , 
Si»t(.- Active Dnass ii^iuHl 
S i te I nact i ve I Ina ss i (;tiecl 



I'ercentage Distribution 

+ 17.22"s 

+ 12.75'i 

- 28. 181 

+ oo.oo';, 

- 71.82';. 

+ 10.00';. 



y 
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TABLE 8 . . 
Males with ^fo^e Than One Status . a 

Movement among: Percentage of Total 

( * ^ ^ Male Sample 

I -M. • (N=2407) ^ 

Onassigned Cayories Only 0.83% 

Unassigned and General ^ . 

Categories only 1(5;91% 

Unassigned and Working \ 
Registrant Categories Only ^3.37% 

Unassigned, Working Registrant, *\ 
and General Categories Only - 2.33% 

Only 2,49% of the malesj, in the sanple have been in a Training 
Category and 58.33% of these have never been in the Job or Working 
Registrant caj^ories. v " 

Only 3.49% of the male clients have made more than one status 
move and have been assigned to the job category. Hie current can- 
ponent distribution is presented in Table 9 for these male clients,. 
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TABLE 9 ^ 



M\LES 

More than One Move and Job Category 



Job.. 

Training 
General 

Working Registrant 



Unassigned Total 



% of Group 


Total Males 


(N=84) , 


(N=2407) 


27.38 


(0.96) 


4.76 


(0.17) 


9.52 


(0.33) 


17.82 , ^ 


(0.62) 


40.48 


(1.41) 



Site Active 



10.71 (0.37) 



Site Inactive . 29.76 (1.04) 

vyhen the term "dynamics of movement ih and put of Assigned category" 
was initially addressed as a topic for consideration in this report, two 
factors were to be cpnside^ed. First , how many clients moved in and out 
of the Assigned category and, second, why did they move out of the Assigned 
category? Only 9.18% of the males in the ^sample fit this description 
and when the definition is^limited to job or training component assignment, 
only 4.94% of the sample fit the above' description, ^'^en the_question is 
furtlKM- roduco^l to "How manv (ic lJn;..s.si,Vnotl Rccinients have boon assij-ncd 
to Ji \oh or tr.nninn component?" tlic answer becomes 1.41&. 



^4ovan^t of Fenuiles m the WIN" Program '^'^ ^ / 

^ Those females, who have made no status change, constitute 68.58% of the 
total number of females in the sain)le. The distribution of these females in 
the site job categories and the respective percentage of the ^total female 
sample is provided in Table 10 . _ :^ 

. * TABLE 10 ^ 



DISTRlBirnON OF STATUS CATEGORIpS 
FOR FEMALES WITH NO STATUS MOVES 
(N=6123) ' 



STATUS CATEGO R^y 
Job 
Training 
General 

Working Registrant' ^ 

Unassigned Total ^ 
Site Active 
Site Inactive 







PERCEOTAGE 
OF GROUP 


PERCENTTAGE 
OF TOTAL FEMALES 


0.65% 


^ p. '45% 


2.32% 


1.59% 


1.78% 


1.22% 


15.19% 


0 / 10.42% 


80.06% 


54.90% 


8.64% 


5.92% 


71.42% 


48.98% 



Of the total female populatiop, 48.98% entered the WIN program as 
Site Inactive Unassigned Recipients and have remained in that category 
throughout their WIN liLstory. Viewed from the feO^ral component system 
it can be said that 54.90% of the females in the WIN Program entered the ^ 
program as Unassigned Recipients and have remained Unassigned Recipients 
tfthroughout their WIN history. 
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PERCENTAGE DISmiBUTION OF FMLES 
WIffl OlY Olffi STATI1S«E 
(N=1326)' 



^^^^^ 
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FIRST 

STATUS 

CATEGORY 



JOB 

\w cm 



n . 

SA-UR 

sr-1 



DISTRIBUTION 
OF SECOND STATUS 
CATEGORY 



} 



' SECOND STATUS CATE^RY 



• •..1.' 



TNG = MINING 
GEN = GENERAL 

WR = IfORXING REGISIMTS 

ERiC5A-UR = Sra ACriVE-UNASSIGNED 

oM - Sm MCriVE'-UNASSIGNED 




JOB 

1— r— 


TH3 


GEN 




SA-UR ' 


SI-UR 




.075 


-0- 




.075 . 


1.358 ' 


.98 




.302 ■ 


' 3.394 




■ 6.033 


\ 

1.207 


1.810 .' 




3.846 


.528 


11.011 


■.075 . 


. .3or' 


.075 




1.131 


,7.994 


1.810 


3.092 


,830 


, 10.860 ■ 




14.930 


.98 


3.318 


'2.112 , 


13.650 


5.882 


\; * ^ ■ ',' 


■ (5.052) 


(8.596) 


(3.319) 


(32.957) 


(8.747) , 

1 


(41.326): 



/-DISTTUBUriON 
OF FIRS? STATUS 
CATEGORY 



(n.84llf^ I 
(18.402) 

J.576) .; , 

(31.522) 
(25.942) 

99.997 , 



0, 



The percent^e of the j^tmale ^aiq>le vdio have ntade one status c«£egoiy 



change is 14.85%. Table presents the percentage distribution of these 
females with th|^ row headings reptesenting the original first status and 
the column headings representing the second status. For exaioqple, 13.651 of 
the femaies moved from the Site Inactive Unassigned Category (SI-UR) to 
the Working Registrant Category (WR). 



The movement represented in Table 11 , hig^lightfi the fact that females 
move in the^N Program in a fashion distinct from the movement of the males. 
'For the males, (Tables 6 § 7 ),,the majority of movement was out of the Site 
Active Unassigifed ^ General Categories and into the Job, Training, and a 
Woiicing Registrant Categories, ^jble movement of the females shows less of an 
increase .in the job category, a decrease in the Training Category and a sub- 
stantial increase in the Site Inactive Category. Table 12 , represents ^the 
increase or decrease in the proportion in each job category for males and 
females, (pram Table 6 and 11 the row totals were subtracted fron^the colvmn 
totals. ) . ^ 



TABLE 12 
DISTRIBUTION DIFPERENCES 
BETWEEN FIRS^pAND SECOND STATUS 
FOR CLIENTS WITH* ONE MOVE 



ERIC 





MALES 


FEMALES 


Job \ 


+ 4.901, 


+ 2.331 


Training 


, + 3. 60% 


- 3.24% 








General 


- 8.00% 


-15.08%. 


Working Registrant 


+17.ff6% 


+23.38% 


Site ActiA^^;^^^^^^^^^ 


« -20.41% 


-22.77% . 


Site Inactive 


+2.85% 


+15.39% 
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t^o^ioT distinctions; between the males and femles ^e: (1) males ' 
increas|pieirVtraining proportion by 3.^ females decrease by 

3.24% and (2) Males increase their proportion of Site InatsfiJ^^^s signed , 
by 2.85% whereasfemales increase b":^"l5.39%. " These " contralts bring to. the " 
^surface an important question. Why do females tend to return to Sit^ Inactive 
category so prevalently? - 

Females With More Than One Status Chari/^ e M 

Table 13^ represents the proportion* of women who have had: no " 
movement out of the Unassigned categories; movement in the Unassigned and General 
categories only; moveri|nt in the IMassigned and Working Registrant categories 
oniy, movement in Unds^^gijed, General, and Working Registrant categories^y. 
(See page 30 for the rat.i-onare for these groupings.) 

TABLE 13 

fem/u£s with more than 
oKe status change 

; (N=8929) ^ 

I PERCENTAGE OF 

MQ^^EMEm- AMONG TOTAL FEMALE SAMPLE 

Unassigned Categories Only = 0.56% ' 

Unassigned and General Categories Only 0.95% 

Unassigned and Working Registrants Categories Only 4.41% 

Unassigned, General and Working Rej^istrants Only 2.18% 




r 



.. Except for the General Category, which for the most part is ropresontcd 
by Intensive Manpower Services and Orientation, the 8.10% of the female popu- 
lation which comprise the four group| noted above have not been assigned. Most 
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certainly they have J^ot ^^^^ assigned to a job or training component. ITiose 
female clients who have made more than one move have been assigned to the 
Training category b^t bave not been assigned to a Job or Working Registrant 
Status category, represent 2.52%, 

the remaining 5.99% the female population made more than one status 
change and iriave been in a job con5)onent. The distribution of these clients 
in status Category is presented in Table 14, 

V/ ^ g'ABLE 14 

CURRENT STATUS GROUP r 
DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALES 
HAVING MORE THAN ONE MOVE 
AND HAVING BEEN ASSIGNED 



% GROUP TOTAL FEMALE ' 

(N=531) ' (N=8929) 

Job \ 18.961 (1.13) 

Training 4.64% (0.28) 

General 2.13% (0.12) 

Working Registrants ■ ' - ■ 46.03% (2.73) 

Unassigned Total 28.24% (1.68) 

Site Active 5.03% (0.24) 

Site Inactive * 23.21% (1.44) 



Tlie proportion of females who have completed a training program while 
in the WIN Program is 6.98% of th^ total female sain)le. Table 15 , represents 
the current status category of these females. 



TABLE 15 
' CURRENT STATUS CATEGORY 
OF FEMALES WHO HAVE COMPLETED 
A TRAINING PROGRAM 
(N=623) 



PERCENTTAGE 
OF GROUP 
(N=623) 



Job 

Training 
General 

Working Registrant 

Unassigned Total 
Site Actiii^e 
Site Inactive 



8.35% 
5.46% 
3.37% 
36.12% 

46.71% 




PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL FEMALES 
(N=8929) 

(0.58%) 
(0.38%) 
(0.24%) 
(2.52%) 



(3.26%) 



(0.67%) 
(2.59%) 



Of interest; is the fact that 46.71% of the females who have received train- 
ing are currently Unassigne^. Th^ predominant reason given for this movement is 
the lack of a job opening upon completion of the training program. 

n . ; . 

Summary Conclusions for Dynamics of Ntoveis in the WIN Program 

There appears to be relatively little movement between status categop.es in 
the WIN Program, The following table (Table 16) represents those clients who 
hav^ made no moves, one move, and more than one move* 
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TABLE 16 
DYNAMICS OF MOVEMENT 
AMONG STATUS CATEGORIES 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 



^ (N-11336) (N=2407) (N=8929) 

No Moves 68.99% 70,54% 68.58% 

One Move' ^' 13.11% 'l6.08% 

More Than One Move 16.78% 13.38% 



14.85% 
17.70% 



Of those clients who have made no -in^, 56.00% are federally defined 
as Unassigned Recipients and 9.57% ent«4d the WIN program" as Working 
Registrants. For those clients who haW made one move 7.61% are currently 
in Unassigned Categories* These three groups viewed from the federal com- 
ponent system highlight the fact that 73.18% of the WIN clients have never beei 
"Assigned." Perhaps, the outstanding fdct brought to light by this -^narysis 
is that 73.18% of the WIN clients have rtever been in a federal component. 
Therefore, nearly 3 out of 4 WIN clients have never been assigned. 

Based on this data it is found that Unassigned Recipient is not a phase 
or stage designation for the majority of WIN clients. 14: is next important 
to determine whether or not Unassigned Recipient is a condition at the WIN 
site. (i.e. ,- due to a- lack of resources clients are not being, assigned) or 
Whether or not Unassigned Recipient is a designation for cJionts who have 
characteristics which act as barriers to employment which nuikc them ariomployahl 
The ciuestion of how many clients have been assigned and arc now unassigrW 
can address itself to only approximately 5% of the entire sanple. The majority 
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of these are female clients \A\o have after canpleting a training component, 
hot ^^1^ acquire an anployment position. This reason as well as 

job termination and medical problems conprise the primary causes for a client 
re-entering the Unassigned categories after being assigned. (Due to the . 
relatively small proportion of this group of clients, distribution of reasons 
for leaving an assigned component would not be statistically significant.) 

ITie obvious question that occurs at this point of the analysis is why 
haven't more clients made status changes? Why have so many not been assigned? 
For the moment, it is wise to simply keep in mind the areas which mfght be 
the causes - i.e., lack of resources, characteristics of the clients, pro- 
grammatic procedures, etc' E^ch of these ^ill be dealt with in time in latter 
portions of this report. It is important at this stage of the analysis for - 
the reader to be well aware that prograirmatic paths appear to be non-existent 
when the data is viewed in the a^regate, and that the next step is to view 
the Scimple from the context of length of time in program. 
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Length of Time in Program for Clients Who Have Madg No Status Changes 

It is important to determine whether or not length of time in the program 
in any way affe(j:ts whether or not a client makes a status change, but even 
more specifically, what is the length of tijne in program differences for the 
unassigned who have made no status* changes? Do they tend to be in the pro- 
gram a relatively sho¥t period of time? 

' ' i 

\ . ' J 

First t|idications are that there c^n ba relatively little relationship be- 
tween length of time in the program and vrtiether a client is in the Sit^ Inactive 
category (SI-UR) and had no status changes. This can^a^ily be deduced by 
realizing that approximately 80% of those clients who are SI-UR have made no 

status change. * 

(* . ^ 

^ ITiis conclusion is further supported by the .fapt that the mean numbei* -^T 
months in the program for male and female Sl-tl^iftiaj^^ who have made no moves 
arel 9.35 and 10,47 respectively. Miereas the mean number of months in the pro- 
pram for the total male and female population* are 9,10 and 10,97 respectively. 
Iliese figures show that there is ilo substantial differences in length of time, 
in program for the SI-UR client who has made no status changes and the population 
as a whole. (It should be noted that these means were computed for clients who 
have been in the program under 24 montlis so that upward biasing of the mean, due 
to small num!:>ers of clients who have been in the program extremely long periods o 
time does not take place.) 



* 



SI-IJR Clients with no status change constitute approximatclv 48% of 
the total WIN population. 
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Table 17 provides by state the i«an number o£ months in the WIN 
program for SI-UR with no' status change and the percentages o£ those 
.ho have been in the WIN program over 24 ninths. Table 18 provides similar 
data for the total states' pooulation. 

The variance in the mean number o£ months in Table 17 for SI-UR's 
from 3.67 months for males in state K to 14.67 months for males in State 
I attest to the fact that there is a large difference in overall program- 
matic characteristics among states. Vhen Table 17 is con5)ared to Table 
18, the reader can see that there is little difference between the mean 
number of months in the program for the SI-UR's with no moves and the 
population as a whole. 

The two conclusions that can be drawn from this data are: 

1. The interaction betvfeen length of time in program and no 
status moves for the Site Inactive category is not sig- 
nificantly different than the interaction between length 
of time in program and the sample population at large. 

2. Differences that dip occur are attributable to states 
not status . 



TABLE 17 
SI-UR NO M3VES* 
MEAN LENGTH OF TIME IN PROGRAM 
BY STATE 



Mean Number 
Of Months 
(Under 24) 



M/VLES 



FEMALES 



Percentage 0£ State 
Population 
(24 Months And Over) 



MALES 



FEMALES 



9.64 
9.39 
9.39 
4.90 
7.75 
9.45 
6.87 
7.54 

14.67 
9.31 
3.67 
8.79 

10.35 
8.14 
6;40 



10.52 
10.53 
10.18 . 

5.44 

9.94 
11.51 

8.03 



9.97. 
14.35 
10.55 

7.00 
12.95 
10.17 
-11.28 

7.59 



Q 



22.78% 
6.15% 

10.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 

24.32% 
0.00% 

11.11% 

57.14% 
0100% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
3.17 

12.50% 
0 . 00% 



26.*64 
27.58 



UF States 
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STATE 

A 

B * 

C * 

D * 

I 

E 

F * 

H * 
I * 

J 
K 
L 
M 
N 
0 



TABLE 18 
.TOTAL SAMPLE 
MEAN LENGTH OF TIME IN PROGRAM 
BY STATE 



Mean Number 
Of Months 
(Under 24) • 



MALES 

'J. 55 
9.07 
9.41 
7.32 
8.84 
♦ 8.43 
6.40 
7.50 
11.89 
10 . 70 
5.50 
8.79 
10.15 
7.90 
6.60 



FEMALES 

11.11 
10.05 

9.60 
10.98 
11.46 

9.41 

9.72 
11.53 
12.32 

9.30 
12.04 
10.53 
11.03 

8.47 



Percentage 
Of State Population 
(24 Months and Over) 



MALES 



10.81 
11.66% 
6.06% 
0.00% 
23.44% 
0.00% 
13.95%' 
30.77% 
13.04% 
20.00% 
0.00% 
3.26% 
23.08% 
0.00% 



FEMALES 

a 

28.921 
36.14% 
16.88% 
34.40% 
35.96% 
35.38% 
22.70% 
27.18% 
61.31% 
34.52% 
26.37% 
49.00% 
33.09% 
45.54% 



14.25% 



* Ul- states 
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D. Length of Time in Status 

The following four graphs represent the rate of attrition from status 

•'i,iT ■ ■ 

groups. Due to the relatively small population of the Job, Training and 
General Categories, tHese three groups which comprise the federal component 
system (i.e., the Assigned) have been joined on one graph. 

Notes on each graph precede the graph and a summary comparison of the 
four groups is provided after the fourth graph. Males and females are de- 
picted separately. Each graph uses time in months as the X-axis and percentage 
distribution of the status category population as the Y-axis. For example, 
if the reader turns tc th^ graph labeled Working Registrant and sees that the 
line drawn for male clients has a Y-axis value of approximately 2.85% when the 
Xr a:\is value equals 18 nonths, he/she can interpret these figures as follows: 

Approxiinately 2.85% of the males who are currently Working Registrants 
have been in the WIN Program 18 months. 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' 



c 
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Notes on Job, Training and General Categories: 
/ Overall there appears to be little difference in the female and male 
distribution for xhis group except to note that in the early months of 
program participation, male clients are a higher proportion than fel^^s- 
This may well be due to the fact that males do not need as much supportive 
services as females and therefore are available to participate sooner after 

m 

registration, \han females. Also, males, especially Unen5)loyed Fathers, 
receive priority from the WIN Program. 

The majority of training activity takes place in tke first ten months 
with the females more than the males tending to receive training after the/ 
firs^ ton months. 



I 
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Notes on Working Registrant Category: 

The major distinction between the male and female Working Registrant 
is the fact that males tend to enter the program at a^much higher rate 
as Working Registrants 9.71, compared to the females 1.25%. However, the 
females tend to become Working Registrants while on the WIN Program and at 
a higher proportion than males tend to remain on the WIN Program. The pro- 
portion of male Working Registrants \^o have been on the WIN Program over 
24 months is 18.211, whereas the comparable figwrp for females is 47.59%. 

The rationale for this occurring seems to be based on the fact that 

t — 
females do not tend to secure jobs that provide sufficient salaries to allow 

them to be free of welfare assistance.' 



Notes on Site Active Unassigned Category: 

.The Site Active Unassigned Category is the most volatile of the six 
categories, with 82.79% of the SA-UR males being in the program less than 
12 months. The conqparable statistic for females is 67.101. The Site Active 
status are, as has been already mentioned, comprised substantially of persons 
vrtio are receiving job raatket exposure activities. 



Notes on Site Inactive Unass/igned Category: 

Again, the trend of males having larger proportions in the early 
iSonths in the program and the females having larger proportions in the 
latter Ifenths, appear in the SI-UR category. Of the male SI-UR's, 
18.051 have been in the program more than 24 months. Of the female - 
SI-UR's, 33.61? have been in the program over 24 months. 
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. An additional way of viewing the status is to invesitgate the- - ^ 
relative proportion of each category of the total number of clients for 
successive time periods. In other words, of the llients who have been in. the^ 

) program 12 to 15 months/ how many of them are Working Registrants conroaredj 
to the nuitiber of clients who have been in the program 1 to 3 months?^ 
The following two graphs provide this sort of 'conparison for males and females! 
The graphs have been divided into six month periods except for the first six 
months Ihich is (Jivided into a 1-3 month and 4-6 month period, due to space 
limitations. Tables 19 and 20 vdiich.follow th4 graphs provide the numbers from the 
sample for males and females so that the reader can confute the shifts over 
any time period desired. Because of the relatively small; proportions of the 

Job.,-Training and General ^ Categories , they have beeii joined into 'one group. - '~ 



Both the males and femalel^hcrease their proportions of Working Regis- 
trants over time and decrease in their proportions of Site Active-Unassigned 
and th^Job, Training and General groups. TTie males, in the ini^al twelve months 
of program participation, increase their proportion in the Si te^^ive- Unas signed 
group. Whereas, the females tend to remain fairly stable. The proportion of 
approximat?fy 60-65^o for Site Inactive-Unassigned is fairly consistent, for both 
sexes and it apf^ears A if length of time in the pi^gram has little effect: upon 
whether a client is assLied- or unassigned except in the initial twelve months. 
This data supports the. h)T5othesis that there are clients on the WIN program who 
are deemed not placeable and these^ clients. 'are, placed in the Unassigned categories 
and remain there. • . 
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TABU If 



DISTRIBOTION OP STATUS CATEGORIES BY 
MONTH PDR MALES 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBIH'ION 



MONTH ' TOTAL 



JOB TRAINING 
AND GENERAL 



1 


-358 


2 




3 


175 


A 


111 


s 


1S;1 


6 


94 


,7 


97 


8 


90 


9 


93 


lo 


81 


11 


66 


12 


74 


13 


63 




WORKING 
REGISTRANTS 

8.66 

. 12.33 

9.00 . 

11.71 

9.93 

11.70 

13.40 



SITE ACTIVE 
UNASSIGNED 



SITE INACTIVE 
UNASStGNED 



32.96 


51.96 


35.68. 


44.93^ 


28.57 


46.29 


27.9;5 


49.55 


14.57 


62.91 


22C34 


53.19 


26.80 


46.39 


16.67 


44.44 




52. Oil 


13.58 


60.49 


,12.12 


57.58 


I9/8I 


66.22 


9.52 


63.49 ' 


14.29 


60.00 


13.33 


71.11^ 


0.00 


74.24 


^8.16 


71.43 






^.17 


65.^ 


9.68 


54.84 * 


14.29 


62.86 


6; 45 


74.19 


9.52 


71.43 



14 

IS 
16 
17 
18' 
19 
20 
21 
22 



35 ^ 

66- 
4 

46 
31 



31 
21 





18.89 
16.13 
1^05 
10.61 
9.46 
11.11 
11.43 
6.67 
6.06' 
8.16 
13.04 
22.58 
S.71 
3.23 
0.00 



\ 



20.00 
11.83 
9.88 
19.70 
13.51 
15.87- 
14.29 
^'.89 
19.70 
12.24 
19.57 
12.90 
17.14 
16.13 
19.05 
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51.96% of the males who have been in the p 




ram one month are Sl-lfli. 
/ 



TABLE 
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DISTUMnriON ftp STATUS CATBGORIBS BY 
MONTH FOR MALES (Cont'd) 



HONTIl TOTAL 



23 
24 

26 
27 
28 



29 

30 . 
31 
32 
33 

-34— 
3S 
36, 
37* 



32 
21 
16 
31 

15 
20 



18 
IS 
«14 
10 

10 

— 9 

10 
12 
103 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



JOB TRAINING 
AND GENERAL 



WORKING 
REGISTRANTS 



SITE ACTIVE. 
UNASSIGNED 





28.13 


6* 2S 

• 


fi fin 


0 ' 28.57 


4.76 a^- 


12. SO 


18.75 


«.25 


JIO •AO 


' . 9.68 


16.13 


1 X XX 


40.00 


6.67 


9 •uu 


0.00 


5.00. 


11.11 


Hill 


C — CA 


6.67 


13.33 


13.33 


7.14 


14.29 


21.43 


0.00 


2d. 00 


10.00 


0^ 


0.00 


10.00 , 


0.00 


r 22.22 


22.22 


0.00 


30.00 


20.00 


, 8.33 ' 


\ 16.67 


16.67 


2.91 


le.'si . 


, 17.48 



SITE INACTIVE 
UNASSIGNEQip 

S9.38 ^ 
66.67 
62.50 
58.06 
40.00- 
90.00 
72t22 



66.67 
57.14 
70.00 
90.00 
55.56 



50.00 
58.33 
63.11 
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TABLB ^0 



MONTll TOTAL 



DISTRIBirriON OP STATUS CATEGORIES BY 
MONTH FOR FEMALES 



SI 



il- 



JOB, TRAINING 
AND GENERAL ' 



1 
1 


^5 / 




z 










11.35 ^ 


A 




19 7C 
XZ» #3 


5 


364 


9.34 # 


o 


XXfl 


1 9 79 


7 






Q 


3pZ 


in ?9 


Q 






lU 




11.9/ 


11 


255 


7^45 


12 


240 


11.25 


13 


287 ' , 


8.71 


i4 


201 


9.45 * 


15 

• 


^ 187 


8.02 c 


16 


192 


8.85 


17 


134 ' 


6.72 


Id' * 


187 


; 6.42^ ' 


19 


193 


6.74 


* 

20 

» 


144 ' 


5.5^6 


21 


167 


7,19 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



WORKING 
REGISTRANTS 

7.28 

10.24 

10.40 

11.88 

jl4.29 

17.16 

15.47^ 

19.89 

22.82 

17.76 

-25.49 



23.33. 
17.77 
23.88 
20,^2 
18.23 
60.45 
22.46 
21.24 
29.86 
29.34 



8::j 
o 



SITE ACTIVE 
UNASSIGNED 

19.05 

21.02 

17.49 

18.55 

12.64 V_ 



8.58 
10.67 
9.67 
7.05 
8.11 
10.^0 
. 9.17 
8.71 
6.97 
6.42 
8.33 
5.22 
6.95 
7.78 

1.80 




fTE INACTIVE 
• '^ASSIGNED 

• 66.39 

56,33 

61.08 

56.81 

63.74 

61.54 

58.67 . 

60.22 

57.38 , 

62.16 

^6.86 



56.25 
64.81 
59.70 
65 . 24 

f 

64.58 



27.61 



64.17 , 

I 

• ■ 1 
64.25 ' 

57.64 

61 .'68 
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OG.Sa^ 91"; the female clients who havejieen in the jprogrim one month are SI-Br 



' OlSTRIBliriiM OF StATte CATEGORIES BY 
/ MMTH FOR FEMALES (Cont • d) 



NONTO TOTAL V . ^ PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION v 

JOB, TRAINING JWRICING ' SITE ACTIVE / SITE niACTIVE 



■4: 



22 


119 


5^04^ 


25 


• 14# 


■ 4.73" 


24 


119 

S - 


8.40 


25 


110 

* 


2.73 


26 


70 


5.71 


27 


122 . 


3.28 


28. 


' '89 


4.49 


29 


82 




30 


107 


6.54 


31 


;o7 


2.80 


32 


103 


2.89 


33 


93 


5.38 


34 


87' 


1.15 


35 


102 


2.94 


36 


107 ^ 


3.74 


37* 


980 


3.98 



AND GENERAL REGISTRANTS UNASSIGNED UNASSIGNED 

63.87 ' 
62.84 
63.87 
'70.00 
62.86 
68t85 
65.17 
57.32 
61^5 
71.03 
58.25 
63.44 
59.77 
68.33 
63^55 
61.94 




E. LENGrft QR, TIME -SINCE i JfeT OOfflVVCT • , , - ;V 

/-The d^te of the last entry in a client 's file ^was recorded Since 
all meetings:)^ phone conversations*,. aiid cp^espondence \i%th the clients^ 

were to be enti^red .into the file, the date of the last entry in the 

• ' ' \ ' " * , * '^•^ • ■ . ■" ' - ■■ 

' file is a good i^cficator of the dAte of last contact with the client. 

Table 21 presents, the-mean niraber of months since last contact by status 
category. jhe most interestihg factot concerning this data is the • 
unexpected number months since last contact />fliich seems unusudlly 
- high.' ■ ' - \ ■ ■,• : ., . ■ \ ■, ' ■-■ ' 

• . ; V TABLE-2t / , ; . r 

MEAN'; MUMPER OF MMHS SINCE 

LAST ajwAin* BY STATUS Gim> FOR ^ ; 



■2" 



<X)NTAClis LESS niAN' 24 NDNIHS- 
MALES 



1 



JOB' ■' \ 4.30 

TRAINING / ■ \ 4,41 - . ^ 

— jGENERAL ' ' \ 2.58 , ■ 

WORKING REGISTRANT 1 7.45^ ' 

SA-UR r .' \3.7O 

SMJR ^ . . - ^ ^.55 ■ 

TOTAL. •• . . , m\ ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ 7.13 \ 

' '\ ■ ' ./ " . \ 




\ 
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ie fitst question that ai4ses, i^ Is it' v ; 

really tnie that SI-UR cliOTts have not , oiv the average, bjeeh contacted 

'■■ \ . ^' ■ ^' ■■ /'.I ' 'a '''.'/'; ■'• 

in '.S^s months in the- cgise of inales and 7 in _ 

■ . ■/. \ ■. ^y'-'-.- ' : 'V'-i H ■ ' ' " 

the ca^e bf the General category and thte Site. A^^ where t . , 

one wotdd expect bi-weekly contfiict at mihimiih, the figures f or inales ^ 
and female^^are over two ijionths;J/T^^ this data, 

each state /Was investigated iridividually. Tabl^ ?2ipres the mean 
*ninibw of rnpnths <sijice la^ t ppnta^t |)y states '^pr^e ^m^;es ^jwl fen^a^s^ 
It should be lioted that" 

24 months. Th^ percentages at the ri^t of the means,; ^re the percentages 
* of clients v*io have riot'. Keen, contacted* in over twenty four months. The / i 
. decision W this separation was"discretio|)^ 

at not allowing persons yAio haVe not been contacted in 24 montjis or longer. 



from upward biasing the mean, o 



X 




'63 



J 



.V 



- :;h.\r: TABLE 22 ^ 

STATE MEAN 'NlffflER OF MOfmiS SINCE LAST 

VoR cofn-Acrs under. 24 vams 




'ACT 



/ - 



St^te 

■■• .• ■ ■x* 

-V B* 
C* 



,F* 
G* 
H*- 
I* 



1 



M 
N 
0- 



96 
5.67, 
7.19 
2. Iff 
' 4.38 
16.76 
3.40 
5^.99 
■7.45 
7.90 
6.S7 ^ 

5.45 
6:7-5 

1.27 



. t Of Males 
In State With " 
Last Contact 24 
Months Or Longer 

' IP ..93% 

' 5. 41% / ' 
0.90% 
0.00% 
.^^ 0.00% 
16.48% 
0.00% 
1.16% 
15.38% 
0.00% t 
6.67% 
0.00% 
L.08% 
7.69% 
O.OQ.% 



Females 
7.32 

' ft - . * .. ' '■ 

6y58 

6.59 
,5.53 
10.14' ' 
5.48 , 
5.22 " 
;12.42' 
1,6. 34 ' 
; 6.27 

V:79 - 

6.79 
2.50 ,, 



Unemployed Father Status 



% Of Females / 
J" 111 State With 
Last Contact 24 
Months Or Longer 

12.49%: ' 



12.03% 
,5.60% 
0.70% 



> ^;49% ; 
- 271J4% . 
-^.05% , 
'1.82% 
U.^3% 
2.79% 
2.78% 
14^9% 
4.60% 
20.86%: 
0.48%. 



Investigation o£ Table 22 provides seme iiiteresting state 
differences when dealing with length of tijne since las; t contact. Of 
particular interest is^the variance in the pftportions of males and 
females who have not been contacted in over twenty four months. The 
variance from 0,00% to 27,74% indicated that the variance is indeed a 
factor of procedures and not necessarily a weakness in the data. States 
viiich are known to be more efficient than other states Have lower 
number of months since last contact than states which appear to have 
greater, difficulty in serving their clients i State "0" >rfiose figures 
are extremely impressive is known to have recently undergone a reasses- 
ment of the files. 

The purpose in this pursuit is not to be evaluatory.: However, it ^ 
is not possible to assess which characteristics affec-t assignment with- 
out taking into consideration the fact that where that client lives 
might also affect the assignment. " 

In any event, Table 2^ supports the overall statistics for last - 
contact by showing the variance ^is* accounted for by state differences. 
It seems hard to believe that clients have not* been, on the average, ^ 
contacted for six to seven months. When states ai^e viewed individually 
the situation of clients in some states not being contacted, on the 
average, .for 1 ri^nth and, in other states, 12 months, seems more 
p^laus^ble. 

- The data in Table 23 presents the mean number of months since last 
contact for males and females for, clients in the program 1 to 48 months 
. CUsing an,N for the males of 2407 and for the females, N=8929 / ' 
means for any time per interval can be computed) . 



MEAN NIMBER OF MOmilS^^p^ lAST.OK^ 
BY LEN6TO OF TIME IN PROGRAM - 



Ntfinber Of 
Months In 
l^ogram 



Mean Number 
Of Months^^ 
Since Last 
Contact 



Total Number 
Of Females ^ 
In Program 
This Bength Of Time 



Mean Number 
Of Nfonths 

Since Last 
Contact 



Total Number 
oT\ Males 
-In Program 
This, Length Of Time 




^Uim (XM:LUSlOtiS for A1TRI.TI(»I,. dynamics QF YfNES, LENC3TH OF 
TIME IN STATUS, AND TIME SINCE LAST -CONTACT ^ ^ 



The attrition rrfte among males i? much higher than ampng 
feirales with .79.60% of the male population leaving the J 
program within one year of entering the program and only 
^26^99% of the female population leaving the ^ogram in the. 
same timeframe. Attrition/ from the WtN "program appears tc^ 
have a curvilinear relatioh^hip with length of time in the 
program. ^ 

!!. The clients who have made no statos change 

constitute 68-. 99% of the total san^le Unassigned Recipients ' 
(Site Active and Site Inactive t!ategories^ ;con5)rise 71.03% of the 
■ WIN sajjple ^population; and 78.85% of the Unas si^|pd Rec^ients ^ 
/ ^ have made no movement after initial status. When viewed from 
this perspective, WIN dlients,^ in general, and Unassigned 



R^cipieflts in particular are an extremely statiQ^rotp. Of 
tho§e clients, who are in the Site Inactive Unassigned category, 
which is essentially the group which iheets the definition of " 
the term Unassigned Recipients, 80.34% have never moved out of 
the Site Inactive Vn^ssigned Category. Based t?>on this infor- 
mation^^ it. appears as if an initial selection process takes 
place which, de][)ending ypon client characteristic,' either 
enters the client into a^WIN statiJs activity or places the ^ 
client in an immobile^ group called Unassigned Recipients. ' v 



4^ 



Those clients who have made more than one, move and are currently 

' in Unassigned categbi* res, Constitute /)nl/ 1.61% of thelVIN 

•• I . ■ ■ ^ , ' * . ■ ' ■ . • . ■' 

sajiqile population. .The' implrcatio.n is that if a client- is 

(Jeemed ready to enter intQ WIl^J Jactivity they dQ tend to become 
Assigned or Working Registrants and despite returns to the 
^Unassigned caj^f^ril^due to teufiorary barriers- (i.e. , medical 
problems, lay-offs; etc 0 they manage to re-enter the job market 

Approximately 6.02% of the sample have been in training 
components and 4JL.64% of these clients have never been 
in the Job or Working Registrant Categories. In other " 
woiids, 4 out of every ten clients^^ho are trained do not 
manage to find. jobs. The reason given for why these clients ' 
return t(? the llnassigned.ca^gory is, primarily, lack of a 
job position upon completion of the training prognim. 

, ^ ^ . ; . •'. . . ■ - . 

The ma>diuty of -the clients who have received training are 
.females. This factor is understandable since females, as was 

discussed in Section I,^ have little or no job history. Jt i3 

* '. '<i. 

important to note that v females who do get^obs. tend to go into 

the Working' Registrant category. It appears as if the training 

received ^es not provi^^suf ' icieht skills for th^ client to" 

"^^^^ . • ^ ■ • ' 

receive ^in in(^^ne whlch^ would allow them to deregister from the 

<» " f • 

WIN program. ^ * - 




Both' the n&les and' females increase ^heir propoftions of - 

Wprkjiig Registrants over time and d^ficrease their proportions 

OL * Si te Actiye^nasslgned and IbB / Training, and General • » , 

grouflp. "The males, |ii tjie initial t we Ive^ months of^prpgram 

part j(jipat ion, increase their nroportioiv in the S^te Inactive 

pnassigned group, whereas the femajes tend to remain fairly 

' ■ . *^ . „ , -.1 . ■ ' ■ . 

stable.. Bpth sexes have, a fairly consistent proportion of Site ' 

Inactive Uoj|Ssigne2l^f ' appW^ 62'-^6'3%. Therefore, leiigth . 

of time in' the prpgrrai^has.ffttle L^iieiL upon whether a client - ] 

assiBned o^ unassicnk, e&c.ept ih the initial twelve months, jf- 

AMiyonally. 'the longef a qMent is ofi the nroerapf the lessv lil^el)i 

it 4^ that he or she' wiip receive ^1^1 activity., i^, become ^ . 

assigned. This data supports the. lyrxsthesis that tHere are clients 

on- the WIN. program who. ai^'e fleemed tiot nlareahle and the-se clients 

;'re nlaf-ed in the Up;aE's signed pt^^gbries and re^aii^Jp^re. 

IVlicn nttril ion '^infonniJtioii iS' combinec^ with; shifts in status * 

■ , • ■ . ■ ■ * ^ *^ ^ . ■ » ' / ' ■ ' ^ 

category distribution over time, the gene ryV' hypothesis that 
tho\sc- persons ^ho remnin ix\ the' WIN n ro^u nun are 'the clients , 
,who have .harriers v>/hich prohibit their leaving the program and . 
entering the Job market does not prove out. It ii^ a fact \ 
\that clients who arc in the prog nun 2 years tend to^all 

into dne of two status categ'di*]es - l^orkiiSg Registrants whose * 
job does not urovide -sutricielit income for the client to le^ve * 
tlic-WIN i)op;ilatipn{ :ii?id Unas signed Recipic3nts who were from 
the onsbt deemed unassignable. Although thcliroportion of * / . 



Wcy^ing'R^grstrants |kio^ increase, from 9% m .the i first-" 

4'^ I . • •' ' ♦ " 'N'- • - * ^ 

S^^^ree inon^^ to SOI^y ^ha end .of the twelfth month, from " ^ - 

.:vth&t^p(fent on^^t^ stable for - ^ 

• tl]^ males ^3hd ^creiase a>9ijl^0% -fbr the fenple^'s. 'Fhe ^ ^ 
V Site. Inactive Uit^^gn^^ same propor- ' 

tion of the t^Jtar f i^le ^oppl^ttjon diespite any time ^change% • ' 
•Fdr'males the pjdportii^ 

category ten(fe to increase pv^r time; ^s the Site^ Active 
category decreases. V ' 

Female clients vipon entering the program fall^ into three 

■ . ' - ■ ■ .^.i 4^ ' ■ " • \ • ^ * ■ . ■ " 

^ V • •'■ ^ • ■ '^'^ ■ * ' ^ . ' • 

v inaij or groups .^^ • ^ (Working Regis- 

• .irarits) (23^SfUents foi^ vAiom WIN activity is offered or ' 

- ( ■ ' .. ■ ^ ; : . . 

will be oftyp^^iJoh; Training, General ^'d Site Activet . ^ 

' Cate^qries)^a^ will not be offered WIN act- 

ivity (Site ^active Unassigned Category) - ' Over time the 
first. and sec|nd grojip m^fge into the first, and the third ■ y 
grdlsp remains stable throughout' the program • ; So that ' \ 
Working Registrants ' (Gi-oup 1) and Site Inactive (Group 3)^ 
constitutp^-97?; of^the f ^nale^in . the program over 36 months^ 
"From all that has been^said, so fair* this situation appears 
to further support tlie hypo^^^igTHrs-that IMassigned Recipient ^is 
d^esipnation ^liven -tp cVient^ who are deemed unfcmployablc. How- 



evpr, combim'd wl\th-^vctrit4on latcs, the same data takes an en- 
tirely diff|rei|it^^osture. Tf it is nssim^d that those female 
crient^i who have been 36 m&nths are the residual 

(i.e.. , those V 1 ients who mve ^remained on tlic .WIN program] of a 
.groim who-entered the WIN pto?n ;im 36' months aRO,\'ind they arc com! 



> the gTOi?):XLent^red the progrin witJiin one month of the ' / 
: file sear^fr., it b^omes apparent '^thkt th^. clients i^o leave " * 
• the program are- extremely similar io those Wio remain on' - 
>e^)fogram; Since the number of females who are in the pr^iam . 
36 mohtjhs constitute 29.97% o^Vthe' niiber of f^^^ the 
pWram 1 mo^nthi it appears as if 76.031 of th'e females who 
entered^ the program 36 months ago have left the program. - ' 
S;ince 63. 551 of those female clients who 'have been in the pro*- ' 
gram 36.nfonths are- in the Sit4- Inactive. Unassigned category 



an^ since 66.39% of the female c^i^tsoAo entered the progrp " 
35 .months ago were in th^. Site InactjLve tJn^ssigned . category " , " . 
(represented by those female clients wha are in the progr^" ' 
1 month) then -for this situation to. exist, approximately ' 66% ^ ;.' 
ifyf the female clients who entered 36>months ago / ^ • 

and have left the program were in the 5ite Inactive Unassigned ' 
Category; Al-though it appears as if status category assign- 
.ment- affects whether a female cliejjt, is employed, it dLes not 
appear as if statiis category ass igronent affects attrition from the 
PTogtam. Whether or not a female'4lient is deemed in the initial * 
months of 'the program as Unassigned Recipient, may affect her 
assignment but not her leaving the program, mat is, a female 
client who is plated in the lInasHigne,rRecipient.. s in the early 

inonths, narttcuiarly the^Sit:. ^'^^ctivdUnassii-ned Recipient Status, 
is le-^^ li.kcly to become assigncu;^ likely, , due to > 

her «ytatus to leave th^rogram. ' 



iTtt 



. -Por the males the sAuation is slightly di frerpnC The Site: ' 
i^ctive Category proportion -increases over time. However, . . ; 
this incrcasc^appears to be due to-shifts from the Site Active- 



category into both the Working Registrant category and „ the ' 
JfQite Inactive category^ Even though ,the statement .that the 
initial dcfterminatipn of-lJie VunassignabiliJty'' of a client 

- ' : ■ .nV ' V ^ * ■ ^ \ ■ y ■•• . 

does not^Ject the clients leaving the WIN program, cannot -be 
maie^' strbngly for males , bs females, nevei^theless it ciui be 
made. \ - ^ * > 



r 
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Based solely iqpori Staltus assigpnent,^ it does hot appear as if 
V^a client/ s characteristics affect whether or not h6 or she 
leaves the program. Of course, it is -necessary to determine 
whether or not clients vho have been in the program an extended 
length have the same chars^cteristics as those vrfio have just 
Entered, before conclusions can be 'fully drawn. However/ from 
the data thus far examined, if a selection criteria exist- 
ence^ it is not effective. There 1$ no data available to suffifciently 
determine why clients^ leave the WIN, program. . Frcmi \^t is avail- 
able, exemption from the program does not appear a major ^reason < 
for deregistration* Based xjpon data, from WIN Table 1 for March' ^ 
' 197(7^ onl^ 19.62% of the total 'deregiistrat ions are for exenption. . 
Approximately 79.49% of the deregist rat ions. are clients \dio are 
off AFDC. The reasons are not entirely determinable. Nevertheless > 
there appears no reason to assume that the conclusions dr^nm from 
''the above data is incorrect. (Subsequent sections of this report will 
" investigate cliefit characteristics in more detail.) <g 
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• " ' SECTION III , ' 

i ' . " % "JOB READINESS 

' ■ - , • 

The purpose oOtihis ^section is to determine which of the WIN ' 
clients are job ready. This determination begins in Part B -of this 
section. Part A addresses Itself to ah identification of the popu- 
lation for which this/determination is to take place, 
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IDENTIFICATION OF POPULATION FOR ANALYSIS 

The purpose of this report is to address itself to the conditions 
surrounding and the ch^acteristics of the Unassigned Recipient? Hie 
following discussion addresses itself to an identification of the Un- 
assigned Recipients based upon activity provided at the local WIN site 
•and a comparison group-which can be used to detect barriers to enploy. 



ment. 



Unassigned Recipients 

As was noted in Section I the federally defined Unassigned Recipient 
has been in this report, and is -being, at local WIJ^ offices, further d'is-/ 
tinguished by Site Active status "and Site Inactive status . In Section 
III and the sections which follow, the primaiy population for identification 
is the Unassigned Recipielit. Jo this end, the subgrouL Site Active and 
SUe^Inactive Unassigned Recipients will be used. The mjor distinction , 
between these groups is thatsome foim of WIN activity is being received . 
by the Site Active Unassigned Recipients yhereas the Site Inactive Un- • 
assigned Recipients are receiving virtually no activity from the WIN pro- 
gram. Because some of the Site Active statuses are Adjudication related, ^ 
these statuses have been excluded from further analysis. This is in • 
keeping with the definition of Unassigned Recipients since persons who are 
involved in Adjudication or 60-day Counseling are federally exc;uded f rom ~ 
the Unassigned Recipient category. The impact of this decision is mininial 
since the Site Active status which meet this definition constitute only 
1.061 of the sample popul.ition. However, for the sake of precision, the " 
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Site Active Unassigned Recipients which will be designated SA-UR are , 
comprised o£ two major groups o£ Unassigned Recipients: (1) Clients 
who are, awaiting "completion o£ certification procedures in order to par- 
ticipate actively in the WIN program (2) Clients .who are undergoing job 
goal identification and job search activity. 

The secoBd group comprising the Unassigned Recipient total is the 
Site Inactive Unassigned Recipients , (SI-UR) ..^ These clients are, as has been: 
noted, not receiving activity from the WIN program. However, some of ; 
the clients ' in the Site Inactive Unassigned category are participating 
in either part-time employment, college or high school equivalency 
education," or some' other , fom of activity which does not fonnally meet 
the criteria of assignment, but is taken ^nto consideration informally 
at the local WIN sites. For example, a client who is already ihLlyed 
in part-time employment may not even be considered for a job opening 
made available .to WIN since there are so many clients who have no employ- 
ment whatsoever. Practically speaking. Site Inactive Unassigned Recipients 
who are participating in a non-WIN recognized. activity are obligated tg leave 
that activity if WIN finds an employment position for them. Additionally, 
these clients should be seeking to enhance their employment condition on 
their own.. In essence, this enhancement is what their. non-WIN recognized 
activity is all about. 

So, -for further analysis in' this study the Site Active Unassigned 
Recipients CSA-UR) and Site Inactive Unassigned Recipients (SI-UR) will 
be used to represent the federal definition of Unassigned Recipients. 



Brrployed R^gistrarjits \ ' " *\ 

For the purpose of comparison, the two s\atiis c^tegQries Working 
V Registrant and Job hav^^een united into one groiip' cdlled Enployed 
Registr^ts, designated as (ER). Enployed Registrants are as their ^ 
name implies, WIN registrants who are employed in a full-time job. 
The reason for creating this designation i,s sq that some c^&mparison 
can b,e made between un^n^loyed clients who are not participating in 
WIN gictivltyanJvclients v4io are eiiplogfed or participating In a WIN 
activity. Essentially, the caqpaujlsbn allows the reader to detect t'he . 
differences between Urtias signed Recipiients and qxiasi-successful regies- 
trants. Ideally, in order to determine yAjiqh barriers 'to aelf -stiff icien^ 

. ' ' ^ " . ' ^ 

employment characterize the Unassigned Recipierits,"^a coin)aLrisojn group of 
clients who have no barriers is needed. Such^clients are obviously not 
on thb WIN program. Anyone,, on thj^ WIN program, by definition is either 
notjworking or is not earning enough money to make them inieligible for 
welfare assistance. The closed' td-this definition of a comparison 
group which can be achieved is^ group of employed reg;istrants. However, 
these employed registrants are still on the WIN program and, hence, the 
term "quasi -successful." ^ ^ 

The Employed Registrants (ER) are primarily Working Registrants, -89.90% 
with the raining 10.10% cOTiprised of clients from the Job Category, i . e . , 

WINAVT, WIN/PSE, etc. • v ' 

^ ■ .i ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ '■ " ' ■ ■ 

' - ' ' ■ . ' \ ■ 
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It was not possible to make any meaningful comparison solely between 
;tho asrsigncd and unassigned for two reasons. First, less than, 9% of the 
clients in WIN ^e assigned, and a proup this smair" would not nVovide sat; 
|sfactory analysis. Second, clients who are receiving training or are 



> involved in Orientation are^not necessarily' represojtative of ^successful 
c,lient^, because they oftentimes return , to the Unassigned Recipient 
Status . 

<i , - .. ■ 

Group^Nldentified foT^ Analysis ^ ^ 

Three groups will, therefore, be used for further analysis: Site 
Active Unassigned (SA-UR); Site Inactive Unassigned (SI-UR); and Employed 
Registrants CER) . ' \ 

The first tvfo groups SA-UR and SI-UR constitute the federally 
defined Unassigned Recipient. The third group is comprised of clients 
in the job aitcgory (federal job components) and Working Registrants. 
These three groups ;iccount for 93.71% of the entire sample. 
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JOB READINliSS DETERMINATION " 

■• . , ; * '- ' 

. ' . •» ' • • ■ 

Job Readiness Definition 

. TJie first questiiSn to be addressed l^he Unassigned 'Recipient is 
Vj/hether or not he pr she is job ready, j^^ readiness is. pimply defined • 
as the ability to accept a full-time empioyniept positioji if one wefe 
offered to Ihe client. The current federal exemption criter-ia is intended 
to eliminate from the mandatory registrants anyone who is not job ready 
or would ri^t be job ready if supportive services were , provided. However, 
.there are two distinct groups -of the Unas^signed Recipients^who-are not 
j 9b ready. Clients who would be j^b ready i| supportive services wefe 
provided iire Potentially Job Readx.. Clj^j^ts who have medical problems 
whicK make them .flitapafc^e accepting^ fui^.^igje job are Not Job Ready. 
With this in |nind, tlie Unassigned Recip^;^'^^ ^^^^ been placed in one of the 
four following job ready groups: ■ '| ' " , 

ll J ob Read ^. These clients could accept a full -/time v 
? position if offered to them. 



2 - ■ Pglgll^lllly Job Ready . 'These ' cl i^nts have indicated 



■ in t 



leir files that they are in 1^^^^ ^tjppbrtivt?' 



services. The 'most prevalent being child care. ' 

•5- \N2l.MkJieriJ^^ These clients have medical problems 
which prohibit their abi^ty to .xx:ept a full-time • 
^bl). mis group is further suh-jj^jjed into Medically 
I ni-.'rpnc1||ated and Part-Time Only, 

4. [liiaetenTvi^h]^^ ^Tiesc cl icntjAav, niodical problems • 

rhc < \t<'rit'-of wf^ich cannot t^^i-n-Ancd due to conf l i^t i tij- 

informariorif in tlto I i - ' 





(Client attitudinal problems and peij^onal preferences have not 
been considered in determining job readiness'. They will ^ however, be 
addressed in Section IV.) 1_ 

■ From the data analyzed in Sections I and II the reader can beg 
to see that the Unas si^ed Recipients constitute a major proportion 

I. . . V 

of the WIN population, and a great many erf do not partake in 
WIN activities but rather, are ini^Tally determined as unassigned , ^ 
apd remain in that status thtoughout their prograninatic history. ^ ^ 

^.Job Readiness is not to be confused with Biq)lbyability, Whereas 
latter io|^ll attempt to determine what t|ie probability is of a- client 
becoming enployed, Job .Readiness is^concemed only with whether or not 

a client is capable of being eiiq>lo/ed» The reader is cautioned Against 

'if*'* . • ^ . ' , 

drawing ai^ conclu^ns fran the Job Ready" statistics w^ch would not-,^ 
fall within the 'definition established in this section. 
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Methodology For The Determination Of Job Readiness 
(1) Four Is-stinct groups of clients ai^ identified for detemination 



of , Job Readiness. They are; 
a. SA-UR - Males 
h.J SA-UR - 'Bejnales 
c. Sl^ -'mlBs 



d. ,SI-UR - Females 
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These four groups which comprise the Unas sigiiibd Recipients in thev 
sample were identij led , for t\)o ire^sonsv o , ^ / - ♦ • 



a.^^ex - Job Readiness is dependent upon tfwo variables 
Medical problenvs 'and supportive service needs^. There 



Medical problems and^^^y^ 
Is no r^a^otirfo asstoiie"^- that feml^es are more like to 
have, medical rpi^bl^pi^.-#mn ij^ Hoiofeyer, the medical 

problems which would inhibit the client's abl^tt^ to work, 
need not necessarily be the client'3 irtedical problem. &Med- 

■ I \ ■ ' ■ ■■ ' *' - 

ical problems of nepfendent children which may require fj:;on- 
stant i^rental supervision ^viiUl commi,t the sinjgle parent 
in suc^a way ^as'to exclude, any possibility of accepting 



a job, 'Whereas a married client who carr depend upon hisi 
her spouse to care for the. child i-s. not committed to any 
obligations which would thus inhibit their ability to- accept* 
employment. It should be noted that any such committment / 
due to medical reasons is grounds for exemption under the 
federal regulations. 

• '-^ 

Differences between male and female supportive service 
needs fall into similar patterns. The most needed of 
all the supportive s^prv^ices is child car^j. As in the case 
of medical problems,' a married client can depend upon his/ 

her spouse to provide the supervision for any dependent 

; / , 

^•""^ children. A single-parent does not have this assistance 

■' '. ' ' ■ i 

nvailable to them. . , 




heedless to say, £emale7clients tend tp be the single / 

parents in the; "program, and male clients tend t(Kbe the 

.\ ' ■ 

married parents. • 

, \ ■ . « 

" ■ ■ ■' ' ^ ' ' 

Status - Keeping in mind the original rationale for ^ 

^ s^parating-Site Active (SA-UR) • and Site Inactive (SI-UR) 

the reader . cWla^l^ dedude that those clients^who. are 

not job ready shoxild fallvmost p/iiyalentiy in tiie^I-UR 

• category, >hiie by the4iature of the ^tjyity being re- 

: ceiVed, the SA-UR should be cc!<prisetl;^:ajn(jpt entirely ^ 

of job i^eady clients. /\ ^ 




Each of these groups passed^ through a selFifes of i^uestions which resulted 
decision, ttee 'configuration.' The questions are: ^ 
u: .Does thd client have any current medical problems < ; 

indicatJlirP the file? " . ^ - 

■ a. Yes \ ' , • , • ' 

b. No. ' • ^ • > . ' • ' 

2. (Answer to 4 is Yes) To \A\at extent does this nodical problem 
effect the clients ability to work? 

c2 Gannot accept full-time employment. ipsiticn. ^ , 
d2 Limits the type or locale of any employment. . . 
>e2 No limitation. 
-'f2 Indeterminable (due to' contradictory information)'^ 

g2 Not Indicated ^ 
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i Group, c2 is desigijaVed as Not) Job Ready. • ' •. ■ , 

ii ^Group d2 and e2 are' combined and questior^BZ is aslced of them. 
iii ^ Grpi^f 2 is designated indeterminable. » . ^. ^ 
iv Group g2 is. prdportioiiately distributed aiftong gi\oups p2, d2, 

e2, and £2. Pr£)portions based upon the distribution of each . . . 
^ of these groups^wi thin their aggregate population. • 



B2. (Answer to 1 'is Yes or answer to A2 is d2 or e2) . Does' the 
client's file indicate barriers .for which, supportive servicfs. 



4 ' 

•V I client's file indicate bar 
- ' \J co^fd be, "but have not been^rpvided? 



h2 -Xes 



i-2 "Nov- 



Group h2 is designated as Potent^^^y Job Ready, 
. Grpup(i 2 is designated as Job Ready. \ 

Figure 8 presents a decision tree diagram of thfe above series 
LDns^ 



'IVo difficulties appear when the question of Job Readiness is approached. 
Both.reflect^imitations of the fil-e data. Approximately 50% of the clients. . 
with medical problems 4iave no' assessment of how this medical problem affects 
their job readiness, l^hese clients, as mentioned before, were proportioned 
in^ a fashion similar to those clients for wliom extent of the medical problems 
was indicated. This question, its ramifications ajid possible solutions; will 
^be addressed in Section V. Lack of medical infomation in the file is not a \ 
sign of WIN interviewer laxncss but rather it is an juadication of the diffi-. 
culty confronting WII^ in jIcttinH accurate medical a.ssessment fronf responsible' 
sources. - 
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-Data for determihation of whether Or not a client needs supportive ' ' 
services , can appear in two places in tl^e file, either ia tte interviewei^s 

C^W«nents, or on a certification re<luest f^. Mthougli it ^s Tipt mand|[teB 
that all clients receiv«-Certification,; thp gmbiguity in'^e regulations' 
cre^e disccffdant. activities amortg clients, welfare, and WIN. rThis situa- ' 
tion will also be discusg,ed in Section H.v Suffice it to say, that for many* 

^ clients . the fil^ dpes noj: indicate whether the question of si^pbrti\re sej- 
Vices needs £in the of certii^^ beeh addressed. Unfor*- 

-tunately, many clients who. may have been deemed ima§signable because;of 

^lack of ^ilis have no indication in the j^r files as tQ whetlier they neea , 
supportive services. Therefore^ particularly among SI-UR females, the 
distinetions between the Job , Ready .and Potentially Job Ready ga:ou|)g can pnl 
be tentatively drawi" , . , . ^ ' 



Job Readiness Decision tt«es* 



The following four defcision trees (Figures 9, 10^11, § 12) provide 
the Job Readiness determinations for SA-UR males, SA-UR females, SI-UR 
inales, and SI-UR females f^^Table ?5 whidj foliows the figures provide a 
comparison of these/our groups in' their overall Job Readiness categories. 
All percentages are provided for the distribution within the respective 
groups. The proportion of each jgroup of the entire sample is provided 
in Table: 24. " . 



■ DECTSION TT^EE FOR JOB m^Ii^ESS SA-UR MALES 
* . (N=443) ' 
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DECISION TREE ' FOR JOB SeADINESS - - SI ^UR FB«U£S 




16.34% 

"JJGT JOB READY 



INDETERMINABLE 



pOrrENTXALLY JOB READY 



JOB READY. 
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TABLE 24 

PROPORTION OF STATUS CATEGORIES OF TOFAL SAMPLE 
' (N=11336) 

SA-UR - Males 4.36% 

SA-UR - Females ^ 6.73% 

* ^^^^^^^^^^ 

TOTAL SA-UR v 11.09% 

SI-UR - Malets ' 11.87%; 

*SI-UR - Females . ^ 48.08% . 

TOTAL SI-UR ^ 59.95% 

TOTAL - MALES (SA-UR § SI^llR) 16.23% 

TOTAL -■ FEMALES CSA-UR § SI-UR) 54.81% 

TOTAL - (SA-UR a SI-UR) 71.04% 
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TABLE. 25 

■ ■ - \ ■ 

JOB READY STATtJs"ui*^IGNED RECIPIENTS 



SA-UR Males 

SA-UR Fenales 

J. . ■ 
SI-UR Males 
N»134S 



SI-UR Females 
N-5453 



JOB 
READY 



91.65% 
79.111 
85.43% 
64.86% 



POreMTIALLY 
JOB 
READY 



3.39% 
14.41% 



6.69% 



15.35% 



NOT 
JOB 
READY 



2.71% 

V 

4.'32% 



6.10% 



1^.34% 



INDETER- 
MINABLB 



2:26% 
2.16% 
1.78% 
3.45% 



SA-UR Total 
(N=U37) 

SI-UR Total 
(N^6798) 

Male Total 
(1788) 

Female Total 
(6147) 



83.99%. 
68.93% 

86.971 
66.471 



10.11% 



13.64% 



5.87% 



15.24% 



3.69% 



14.31% 



5.261 



2.2d% 
3.12% 

1.90% 



14.981 ' 3.30% 



Total Unassigned 
(N^7935) 



71.09% 



13.13% 12.79% 2.99% 
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Based on the statistics in Table 25, approxijnately 71.09fr o£ the 
llnassigned Recipients ^te "^ob Ready and 13.13* of Unassigned Recipients 
are Potentially Job He^dy.V Because of lack of information on stipportive 
services needs, tiPfere rnay some fluctuation between these two groups. 
iSpecifically, there uia/ fewer Unassigned Recipients who are Job Ready 
and more who are Poten^^iaily Job Ready, if slII supportive service infor- 
mation were available in th^ client's file. Nevertheless, it can be said 
that approximatelyr 84,22% of the Utiassigned R^ipients are either Job 

Ready or would-be Job f^a^Y with s^jportive services! bas^ iqaon the file 
information. ' ' 

The disfinetions t^ety^^n the Sit6 Active (SA-lik) and Site Inactive 
(SInUR) Unassigned giv^s ^Vi^jence to'' the fact that some sort of selection 
process appears to be CKc^f^^irig at the WIN sites. Of the SA-UR category, 
94.16% are Job Reacfy o** P^^^ntially, Job Read/; \ Of the SI-UR category, 
82.07% are Job Re^3C^P^^^ntially Job Ready. ' There is^ a higher propor- 
tion of the SI -UR cate^^W 13.64?* Miu would be Job Ready if supportive 
services nwere provid^^f ^^an of the SA-UR category^ 10.11%. Certification 
procedures were initi^t^ed ^Or 78.99% of the SA-UR category and only 41.65% of 
'the SI-UR categoi^. e^^Hsi^^ring that the initiation of a certification re- 
quest ^(i.e. certification Procedure initiation) incorporates an assessment 
of client's supportive ^et^ites ne^ds, without such a reqitest WIN under- 
standing of jthe cl lent * ^ z^^^ds is incomplete . 

When Job Readin^jj^? x$ Viewed from a' male/ female perspective the medical 
problems and supportiy^ s^^ice needs do, as previously suspected, contrast 
males and females-Of tl^^ t/^^ssigned males 92.84% are either Job Ready or 
Potentially Job Ready^ Th^ comparable statistic for females is 81.71%. 
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Additionally, 15.24% of the females are in need of siqjportlve aervlcea 
whereas oniy 5.87% of the males need supportiye services. The males 
who haw had certification procedures initi^d are 64.60% of the Un- 
assigned males. Females yiho h^rt^had certification procedures initiated are 41.88%^. 
of the lAiassigned fcniales. 

Tlie difficulty :n determiniin; 'a Mi r or nfiL a dienL is Job Ready or 
INiUMU hilly Job Ready *is increased b t: f fnct thjit approximaicly 70?, of ihu ' 
' iinlcs \;]io have been deaned Job ReaJy have had ao certification procedures 
initiated. 

Although it is possible that these females have not been certified be- 
cause they are not in need of supportive services ^ it is highly unlikely. 
ITiere are many reasons why these fanales have not been certified. What 
is of importance^ here^ is realizing thet without information on supportive 
service needs a WIN interviewer has only a partial picture of a client. 
Without certification can an interviewer be assured that the client would 
iiimirdiiit (*ly ready to laLc a jol)? 1' ' )b opening becomes ^available, time 
is of utmost importance. Especial ly e»j tlie job is on !io lower skill Jevfe'J, . 

WIN interviewer must react, in many cases, within one to two days. With-, 
out a completed file the interviewer is extremely limited in the number of 
clients within his caseload with whi'rV he can work. Th6re are ma»^ other 
ramifications of lack certification procedures and these will Be discussed 
in Section V. . 

OVliRVinW OF CLIENTS M 10 ARE NOT JOB RiiADY • 

Since the propoTtion for both SA-UR males and SA-UR females is so small 
(N=-I2) • si'Rnificant statements c u ■ be m:i(Ie. However, Tor I lie SI-UR 
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males and females, it is important to investigate characteristics of those 
viho are not job ready to see whether or not there appeat.s to be any differ- 

\ ehces betweefn these clients and the total SI-UR group other than their 

■ • ■• 
, medical problems. 

* . Of the SI-UR females who are not job. ready 30.38% woul^ accept a part^- 
: time job, an^ of the SI-UR males approximately 29. 03% could accept a part--time 

■ .job, V ■ . • . ; . .. . ' . . • 

Table 26 represents .the length of time in program both for tlie total 
! SI-UR males and females and for the SI-UR males and females are not job 
ready. , ^ 

Both in the case of the males and the females SI-UR clients who are not 
job ready tend to have b^en in the program longer than the SI-UR population as 
a whote. Particularly, the 1-3 month category, when coupled with' the attrition 
premise, i.eV, that clients, who Vemain on the program longer periods of time, 
have barriers which inhibit their leaving the program, gives sxipport to the 
fact that^ the not job ready clients dg have medical barriers Which inhibit 
their leaving WIN. For example, only 1 cJu^ of every 90 - nales SI-UR clients 
who have been in the program less than four months are not job ready> Whereas 
for the 7 to 12 month group the ratio is drastically reduced to 1 out of 20. 
The implication is that between their third and twelfth month in the program, 
70 SI-UR inales leave, either the SI-UR category or the WIN program, (Section 
II would support the Matter) for every not job ready SI-UR client who remains 
• bathe program during this time period. • 

Although job history and certification do not show any variance between 
the jiot job ready and the aggregate SI-UR groups, age does appear to be a factor. 



TABLE 26 ' 

■ LENtJIH OF TIME IN PROGRAM 
FOR SI-UR TOTALS >m NOT JOB READY 



ST^im MAM vS 

NOr JOB READY TOrAl 
,rN=53) (>'=i345) 



Sl-tlll I'lii/VLliS 



Nf n* JOB RHAnY 

• (N=4r..i) 



•KriAL 

CN=5450) 



1-3 Months 
4r6 Moaths 

r3-2WTOiths: 
^-36 Months 
36+ 



3.771 . 
13.2.11 
32.081 
26.421 

7, 55% 
16.98% 

inn. not 



27.43% 

14.27% 
20.07% 
21.26% 
8.62% 
7.75% 



5.95% 
5.95% 
24.45% 
23.351 
15.86% 
•24.45% 

llJU.UO'i 



12.73* 
11.67% 
19.27% 
24.11% 
14.00% 
' 18.22% 

■ 100.00", 
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Wbit 27 riepr^ents the* comparison of the Not Job Ready SI-UR group with the"^ 
aggregate SI -UR group for the variable age. For both males and fanales the 
'Not Job Ready groups tend to be older than the aggregate SI-UR population. 
. For exanple, 35.29% of the Not Job Ready SI-UR males are 40 years old or 
older, vtfiereas only 22.76% of the aggregate SI-UR males are 40 years old or 
older. Comparable statistics for the females ^re 49.31% and 32._p5% respec- 
''yely. It is also interesting to note that both, the Not Job Ready and the 



81 -yR females tQnd to W older tbsn their tcornparable male groups. 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ '-■ • J ■ ' ■ . 

Undoubtedly the most in^jortant question to be asked concerning l;jhe 
Ndt Job iReady clients is what should WIN do aboiif them?\;{^ queistion could 

. be inore easily answered i^f the medical information in the files was more 
thdrough> and/ perhaps, this is the best place to start. All, clients who 
have medical p^blems should have these probldhis assessed throiagh medical 

^ certification. This assessment should include an accurate diagnosis of the 
type o£ medical problem, its effect upop the client's ability to work and 
its duration. At some sites it is determined, at time of registration, 
whether or not the client has any medical problems and,, if so, the client 
is returned to welfare until a written medical assessment of the client's 
ability to work can be professionally completed. Based upon this infbrmation 
it can be determined prior to registration, prior to appraisal, and prior to 
certif Ration whether or not the client is exempt from the WIN program. (If 
the client becomes ill or injured ..after registration he or she should re- 
ceive medical certification of the type, extent, and duration of the medical 
problem ^nd returned to welfare as an exempt recipient if tjhe duration exceeds 
90 .days.) • . , - ' . ^ . 
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TABLE 27 

AGE FOR SI-URlTQirALS 
* AND NOT JOB R^ADV " 



,Uiu!ci 20 , 
20-29. 

60+ 



" f SJ- UR MALES 

# RliATTY 



'SI-UR FB4ALES 



(N-53) 



1.96 
27.45 
35.29 
21.57 
11*76 

3.96 



0v|-lb45) 



19.73 
31.90 
2o.6i 
14.21 



6.88 
1.67 



NOr JOU lUiADY 
■<N=454) 



2.95 
15.4^ 
32.28 ■ 
35.68 
12.04 
1.59 ^ 



TOri'AL 

(N=5isn) 



5.32 
24.84 
37. 79 
23.33 
7.92 
0.80, 
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•Currently such clients ate nothing contacted; by WIN for periods of up 
til' two or three years.: If this procedure were initiated it is possible to reduce 
the tJnasai^^ Recipient group by approximately ISi ^^jjj^ the waste 

of WIN resources onjregistering,^ appraising, and contacting clients who, 
for all intents and purposes, should be made exenpt. 

The second question to, be addressed concerning the Not Job Ready clients 
is part-time employment. Is it better that a WIN registrant be part-time ^ 
en^loyed than be unemployed? On the surface the answer appears to be yes, / 
but before a final decision can beyiiade resource, (particularly supportive 
service) utilization/ailocatiori methodology, ariti priority systms must be 
analyzed. In any event, the an^pr will impact xipon approximately 4.0% of 
the SI-UR clients who ar^^Not Job Ready but could accept a part-time job. 




: SECTION iv \^ . 

CLIENT CHARACTERIfiTlCS AND EMPLOYApiLlTY 



7 . There.^^ three major questions to be answered by this ropor 

-I ••' '*.''■ . . ' .. ** '■ ' 

• f 2. What can be done to help them become Assigned? 5 

3. What are, the dynandcs -6^; their movement in and out of the program " 
and the Assigned Cointonents? ^ 

II- has addressed itself to the third question. Section VI, 

V:^ ---/.V; I - ■ •■• • / . : - .' .;. .-^ ^ : ■ V 

Reconntendations , will address itself to the second question, and to some 

extent the vrtiole report hasf addri^ssed itself to the first.' It is therefore ' 

important to qualify, precisely why client characteristics and anployability 

are to be discussed in" this section. The purpose of investigating client 

di^racteristics is to identify those factors v4iich effect a^client is 

Una^signed* It is not the intention to discuss every characteristic inves- 

tigateH. Such investigation has produced over 50Q tables - all of which are 

■ available to thcrse vdio are interested. However, iii this report only those , 

-^characteristics i^ich showed thanselves to impact nipon assignability and 

' enlployability will be discussed. 

'•' ■ '■• ■ . • ■ " . . ., ■ ■ ■ - ' 

^ Assijghability is def^^ as the probability that a client will be placed 
in c'ui assigned component. During the appraisal; a criteria may be used to 
ilctorminc the probable success of a client. " Ibis criteria is then appl ieJ 
to inconiinji negistrants ami the clocision is nuidc whether or not the client 

• SimulU recciy^ WIN actWity or shout J ho placed in the Ihiassigned group. 
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Tjic difficulty in trying to ''ietexmine whether or not, on the aggis^ate, a ; 

v"^*^ -■■■■.■'■■'.„■■■■ • ■. . ■ 

partiailar charac^ristic effects assignment is Gcnqilicated by four factors:. - • 
(1) The WIN siteiat which a client is registered (2) Variations in a selec- 
tibn- criter^^a. (Especially'if at is subjectively established by the inter- 
^ Yiewera. CSV , (4) WIN rel^lrces. Tables 17, lff:%d 22 have just . 

brief ly touched updh the difference 1^^^ 
..To discuss the effects of a previous job history upon assignability is greatly 
l imUed when tho^ean numbeir of iiontKs since last contact x:ah vary from a 
little oyer a iipnth^^ ^^^^^ to almost seven and a half^ months in 

StMte ly or wb^ dyer 27%/. of the females in State ^F'have not been contacted . 
*^ in 6vcr two years. It may, indeed, be possible to say that with a job history* 
a client will more possibly become ass?.gned, Ifcweyer, inherent in the desire 
to make such a statement is the implication that there has been an equal 
attemjt to place clients who have no job liistdn^^^^^ exanple, if a client f 
Were to Register at a WIN site and due to tHe fact that? i\e or she had -n^^ - 
" prior jiob history, he or she were iiiinediately placed i^^ Unassigiied 

cntogory where, as , has been shown, ejection TF), 80% of this group make ' 
no hiatus change; would it.be meaningful; to attempt to nuikc any stateiueiits / 
:ilxHit the impact of lack of j^b history has upon assignment? In many states 
thiii is the situation. The impact of job histbry is predetermined. 



A siinilar sitiAatiqn exists: in the case of child bare. If a site no 
longer has child care slots available to it^^ no matter what characteristics 
a* client may hav^ if they are in need of child care services, the lack of 
tht service is absolute in determining assignability. Without the service 
there is no attempt .to place ^t^ client, or there is no attempt to employ 
th(^ client. v ' * *' . ^ 



.1 
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A determination of employability follows the ^ame of reasoning- 

If a client is not exposed to the job market, but is instead pla^^j iri 
IJnassigned pool, it is not possible toAtermine the onploy^^^li ty of the 
client. To determine the probability of passing or failing ari exami^rut i^^^ 
based upon demographic, educational or employment characteristics, a saifiplc 
of those who have taken the examination must be available. Por |;he most 
part, the Unassigned Recipients havQn't taken the exam. ^^termine 
their probaljility of passing or failing is a mute point. 

It might be s^id by scrnie that this is all the better. After all, 
failures reflect wasted resources. However, the fact that a clj^jit is ^ 
Unassigned Recipient is in no way inhibiting than from leaving thq WIN 
prograju. In fact, Unassigned Recipients leave IViM at a rate con^arable 
Assigned Registrants and as Table 11 indicates about 41% of those female^ 
Who became V/orking Registrants were initially in the Site Inactive cat^^^^ 
(based on those females with one status change}. 

' Due to these selection criteria and resource biases, a workable pr^'^^^ 
bility model based upon client characteristics is tiot possible, Howeve^' 
is possible to identify those characteristics which might have or bring ^bout 
impact upon assignability and anployability. / 

With this in mind, it is the intention of thiS section to address itself 
to those Unassigned clients who are Job Ready (SI-UR and SA-UR) to £^oinp:ire 
them whcrevci^-fjpssible imd significant, to the 

Employed Registrants (RP^ 
order to determine any major differences in characteristics. i 
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CLIH^r OiARACTERlSTiC cor^y^ISW^ 

t 

, TWO types of comparisons take place in this section. First, a 
comparison of Employe^ Registrants, Site Active Unassigned, and ^Site Inactive 
Unassigned. Second, ^ comparison of clients who have hoen the program 1 to 
3 uh.n»h:; Willi clients who have been in the progrnm 12 to 14 ,„„,^,,^s 
1.1.1 los Hid 18 to 2] iiHDnths for the females. Tlie assumption to be used in the 
:;o., «>iul r.omparison is that the: clients who have been in the program I'to 3 
months represent the intake pool 12 to 14 months ago, in the case of males and 
18 to 21 months ago in the case of females. , If certain characteristics are 
more prevalent among the 12 to 14 month or the 18 to 21 month groups than 
iunong the 1 to 3 months group, then it can be deduced that these character- 
istics impact upon whether or not a client leaves the program. An example of 
this can be seen in Table 26 where those clients who are not job ready are wore 
I. I >' distributed in the longer puiiods or time- in the program than the a.qgvc- 
....ilc SI-UU population. Since clients wiih ,„ecl Leal problems wlach make them 
„.,f if,|, iv.tdy, tend to be on WIN longer than clients who do not have this type 
.:(■ iiicdiciil problem, it can be deduced that medical problems are a barrier to 
-.issignment and em}Vioy,nent. Although logic would dictate the same deduction 
nevertheless, the data reaffirms it. Other^riables, such as education level, 
aj'o, job history, jngy not as prevalently show such differences. 

1. Comparison of Employed Registrants (ER), Site Active Unassigned 
(SA-UR) and Site Inactive Unassigned (SI-UR) for mal^s. 

nmiiloyed Rej>isr r.mts (LU) .'ire those cl iuitb who are working in a 
i;ull -time job either as a" Working Rojii^i ,;i„t or in jol. status (com- 
' ^ uciiK-ifU. Comparing them to the SI-UR group, will provide some indi- 
ion of the Uifrerence in characteristics of WIN clients who are 
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: employed and WIN Clients who 'n^^^ Of course, 

ER Clients are still on the WIN Progran and are not, thoroforo. 
ideal for compa|-ison. ' 

' The SA-UR clients are clients. for v/hom the local WIN site has 
made. some determination concerning empioyability. If a WIN 
interviewer detenni^es: that a registrant cannot be placed a, 
a component or a job, . the registrant becomes an SI-UR client. 
If the WIN interviewer deteimines that a. registrant can be 
placed then the registrant becomes initially a SA-UR client. 
Therefore, the three groups can bTsummarized as: " 

1. , Employed Registrants (ER) are representative . 

of clients whose barriers do not keep them 

from becon^ing employed. ■ ^ 

2. ^^^^ Active Unassigned Recipients (SA-UR) are 
clients Who WIN has determined are employable. 

V 3. Site Inactive Unassighed Recipients (SI-UR) are 

clients who WIN has determined are not employable. 
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1. _ C(M»ARiS0N OF SA-l», AND Si-uj^ - FOR 

riic foj.iowing conq^arison will discuss ' whether or not Lliere 
;i|.i.o;ii-s to be a higher or lower proportion of individuals in the 
i;U, i>A IIR, and SI-UR groups for a partjicular characteristic, than 
tljcre is for the aggregate data. The ^ta is provided in two forms, 
m^stjribution within a variable and each status gXO^P niutuaHy exclusive 
sive and the distribution of particular characteristics within the 

three status groups and each characteristic mutual^ exclusive. For 

i ' f , ■ • " ....... ' , ^, 

example, the percentages in parentheses in Table 28 represent the 

distribution of the groups within each variable, i-e. , 17.39% of 
tlxc mandatoiy clients are ER's, 20.58'- arc SA-I|l's and 62.03% are 
Sl-l'H's, The percentage that are not in parentheses represent the 
Ji.st l ibation of the variable within each group, i-^., 94.58% of 
the fiR's are mandatory; 3.58% of the ER*s a?:e voluntary; and 1.53% 
of the ER»s do not have their mandatory/voluntary status indicated 
in their files. 

IVhen dealing with the percentages that are in parentheses, the 
reader should keep in mind that the aggregate distribution of the three 
grotips are 16.24% (ER), 1^8.40% (SA-UR), 55.88% (SI-UR). That is 16.24% 
of the population are in tlic FPv group/ If GR clitJnts with a particu- 
lar characteristic are a proportion greater than 16.24^, then the 
impIicMtion is that possession of that characteristic increases the 
prni)>ilii lity that a client would be an liR. 



TABLE 28 
• • MANDATORY/VOLUNTARY - MAI.ES . 

IN PERCENTAGES ' . 

/\ . 

ER SA-UR SI-IJR 

(N-391) (N=443) ■ (N?=1345) 



Mandatory 94.88 « 99.09 98.36 

(N=2133) (17.39) ' (20.58) (62.03) 

Voluntary 3.58 0.68 .l.i9 

(N=33) (42.42) • (.9. 09)' (48.48) 

N.I. 1.53 0:23 0.46 ' ^ 

*(N=13) r (46.15) (7.69) (46.15) 



a. MANDATORY > 

There appears to be no significant differences in distribution 
of mandatory clients within the three status groups. Although there 
appears to he a higher proportion of voluntary cliqnts in 
the ER, than in the SA-UR and SI-IJR groups, it is suspected that 
this difference is due to, the fact that volunteers frequently enter 
the WIN program already employed but in need of supportive services. 
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i:r 

(N=391) 


(N=445) 


SI-UR 
(N=1345) 


Under 20 
' (N=322) 


(7.J'») 


8.58 

(11.80) 


19.41 


vol . UO J 


20-29 
(N=748) 


41.43 ^ ■ 

(21,66) 


37.02 

(21.93) 


81.06 


(56.42) 


30-39 
(Nf 580) 


29.42 

flD,3fi) 


28.44 

(21.72), 


25.21. 


(58.45) 


10 '10 ■ 
(N-317) 


14.^7 


16.2s • 

(22.71) 


, 13.98 


(59.31) 


liO-S') 


5.88 


-6.32 

(19.72) 


6.77 


(64.08) 


(n=33) 


■ 1.28 

(IS'^S) 


1.35 

(18.18) 


1.64 


(66.67) 


N.l. 

(N=37)- 


1.54 

(16^22) 


2.03 

(24.32) 


1.64 


(59.46) 



•ITiero is a higher pro,\of ti^^'V of mi'l^s "luler tin- a.^o of 20 in thej 
SI UU j.,u..p il.i.n for any otJ^or «rc }.ronp. mroniK't ion iv.vivoJ ivJ . 
11.0 local WIN sitos suppon^ tl^i^ data. Males under aj-e 20, receive 
/ low priority Cor WIN actj^it^^^s. il'Ofe appears to be an inverse 
ri'Iai ion.ship between einployi'<ont aiul ai^^ for lualci^ ovoi- the age of 20. 
i.e.; a.4^agc incroase^; prolv'lunty of holng an ER '-'lient decreases. 
However, it should be noted the differences i" proportions of liR 
clients who are between th^ oji^^^ of 20 and 29 (21.66%) and. ER clients^ 
who arc ovor 60 (lS.l5?i) 0 rxo^ lArgC onough to nuike any strong corre- 
lation between age and. enlp:^oy^^^ipJ|Jty• 



TABLE 3U 

ETHNIC GROUP - MALES 
IN PERCEhTTAGES 



ER 
(N=39l) 



SA-UR 
(N=443) 



SI-UR 
(N=1345) 



White 
(N=ip45) 

Blac4c - 
(N-403) 

Spanish Origin 
(N=398) 

Other 
(N=94) 

N.I. 

(N=239) 



45.01 




43.57 




50.26 






(16.84) 




(18.47) 




(64.69) ' 


17.14 




18.96 




18.74 






(16.63) 




(20,. 84) 




(62.53) 


23.02 




19.19 




16.58 


t56.03) 




(22.61) 




(21.36) 




3.83 




6,77 


V 


3.64 






(15.96) 




(31; 91) 




(52.13) 


11.00 




11.51 




10.78 






(17.99) 




pi. 34) 




(60.67) 



c. 



ETONIC GROUP 



There appears to be very little distinction of Ethnic Group distribution 
among ER's, SA-UR' s and SI-UR's, except in the case of Spanish Origin males. 
This is explained by the fact that 78.28% of the Spanish Origin males are 
within two states of the sample, which have high maxiirajm needs payments and 20% 
of the Spanish Origin males (compared to 10% on the aggregate) are single 
heads of household, therefore, making them eligible for the ^'So^sy 3 dis- 
regard and Working Registrant status. Apparently they are clas^fied ns 
Working Registrants because they are still eligible for Welfare Assistaiico 
despite the fact they are full-time employed. This situation causes data 
to appear to show that Spanish Origin males arp more likely to be employed 

than any other males. Although it appears as if Black males tend to be 
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..placed in the S^ytm^ne^egory more frequently than White males , 
this situation is effected by the sain^hencmemn that appears 
in the situation of Spanish Origin males. That is, 64.63% of • 
the Black males fall within two states in the sample. Table 31 
represents the distribution of the total male sample by State and 
ntJinic graip. Tiven when only lf|?-states are consiJered, (aie propor- 
tionljf Black males is as high as 50«« in proportion in iJtate G, and 
Ks us. low as 1.791 of the male population in State D. Wglh these 
sort of differences between states, it is very difficult to make 
any aggregate statements. Ifowever, even when the data on ethnicity 
is aggregated, there still does not appear to be any major differ- 
ences in ER, SA-UR and SI-UR groups. 



V 



J 07 



% Ethnic 

(Iroiip of 48.19 
Total Moles 



TABLE 31 

distributidn/of ethnic mxjp 

BY STATE - MALES 
IN PERCENTAGES 



STATE 


WHITE 


BLACK 


SPANISH ^ 
ORIGIN 


OTHER 


.N.I.. 


TOJAJ. MAJliS 


A* 


■ 15.25 • 


4.36 


7.64 


0.87 V 


5^32^ 


33.44 


B* 


10.14 


7.48 


6.73 


2.62 


2.24 


•29.21 


c*- 


8.39 


0.17 


0.29 


6.21 


0^21 




D* 


2.53 


1.00 


■ 0^08 


0.09 


0.46 


4.11 


E 


4.15 


0.00 


0.00 


0.21 


0.29 


5.40^' 


F* 


7: 10 


1.74 


2.04 


0.08 


0 . 37 


11.34 


G* 


2.08 


0.21 


0.00 


0.00 


o'. 00 


0.42 • 


H* 


1.29 


0.37 


1.50 


0.04 


0.37 


3.57 


I* 


<).29^ 


0.08 , 


0.00 


0.00 




0.54 : 


J 


0.25 


0.71 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.96 


K \ 


0.62 


.0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.62 


L 


0.04 


0.83 


0.00 


0.12 


0.00 


J. 00 


M 


1.79 


0 . 54 


0.00 


0.04 


1.45 


3.82 


N 


0.12 


0.42 


0.00 ■ 


0.00 


0.00 


0.54 


or 


0.12 


0.42 


0.08 


0.00 


= 0.00 


0.62 ' , 



18.32 



18.36 



4.24 



10.88 



100.00 



* Unemployed Father^ates 

1. Spanish Origin - Ethnic group encorqpas sing Spanish speaking, 
Spanish heritage, Puerto Ric^, Mexican, and Spanish surname 
identifiers. 



TABLE 32 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL - MALES 
i':- IN PERCEhfTAGES 



■■■ ■ 


ER 
(N=391) 


SA-UR 
(N»443) 


SI|UR 
(N=1345) 


UiHlor 6 


6.39 

(17.36) 
' 


5.19 

.(35.97) 


7.14 

(66.67) 


CN-Jiasj 


50.6-1 

((36.67) 


55.76 

(20,70) 


55.24 

(62.54) • 




(20.44') 


7*^ 28 

(20.44) 


24.09 

(59.12) 


12+ 
f (N=2ll0) 


11.25. 

(20.95) 


8.13 

(17.14) 


9.66 

(61.90) 


. N.I. " 
" (N=89) ' 


3.07 

(13.48)- 


5.64 

- (28.09) 


3.87 

(58.43) 


tl. niXrATIONAL LliVEL 






It appears 


as i f there is a 


higher probability 


that someone with a 


(.III lhi(Hi;.;li 1-! 


111 vjiw\v oduciition;.! Jcvel would be placed in site activ* 


1 ,iKM',.My. 1 1 


il l so iippcnrs as i 


r Llio male client with a high school or 



r ,,vc:.tvr education Is nKJre likely to become an Employed Registrant. However, 

this is not necessarily so. Again we must turn to state differences. \ . • 

• Table 33 represents the distribution of educational levels by States. State 
. A ami 1^ combined represent 65.14% of the males with a 12th grade .educationaf 

level and 69.70'i of the im.les with greater than 12th grade educational level. / . 
This infoiinatloH coupled with the knowledge that these two states have 

higher maximum need payments reinforces the hypothesis presented for ethnicity . 

rn,at is, the higher tho maximum need iK./nu-nr tho inoio likely a client will be 

. a Working Uegl^trant., •i;horefore, the n.ct that the 1 2^-.n.l 1> edu.aiion l.v.Is 

..,,.,.o.-.r to.have higher proportions of TO' s,. may not be duo to a-f unction of educatio, 

- ,-iinnts with this educational level resides. ]()[) 

but rather where thp male clients wnn u.is c _ 
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TABLE 33 



blSTRIBUriON OF EDUCATION LEVEL 







BY STATE - 


MALES 










IN PERCENTAGES 










A' . 






STATE 


UNDER 6 




/ 12 


12+ 


N.I. 


A* 


1.66 


16 54 


,9.76 


3.95 


1.54 


B* 


2.66 


. ^ U • |J o 


7.02 


3.07 


' 0,37 


c* 


0.29 


H • DO 


3.12 


1.29 


0.04 


D* 


0.08 




1.41 


0.33 


0.00 


, E 


0.00 




0.04 


n on 


0.08 


F* 


0.96 


6.27 


2.87 


0.71 


.0.54 


G* 


0.00 




p. 00 


0.00 


UiUU 
0.08 


H* 


0.12 


X .10 


0.87 


0i73 


I* 


0.00 


n AO 
U • ^ 


0.08 


0.00 


0.04 


J 




0.87 


0.00 


0.04 


0.00 


.. L 


0.D8 


1 0.46 


0.17 


0.00 


0.0^ 


0.87 


0.00 


0.00 


0.04 


. ( M -y 




1.95 


0.42 


0.17 


1.12 


■ H . - 


.0.12 


0.42 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0 


0.04 


0.58 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


% Education 
Group of 
Total Males 


6.23 


f 

54.26 


25.76 


9.89 


3.86 



I OF STATIv Ol-' 
TOTAL r^AI.liS 

33.44 

29.21 ^ 

9.26 ^ 

4.11 

0.54 
11.34 

0.42 

3.57 

0.54 

0.96 

0.62 

1.00 

3.82 

0.54 

0.62 - 



Unemployed Father States 
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' TABLE 34 



NUMIlliR 01'' ailLDREN -s MALES 
y IN PERCENTAGES 



nR SA-UR SI-UR 

(N=39l) (N=443) (N»1345) 

27.62 26.41 18.74 



1 27. OZ L0.3i. AO./n 

(N-477) (22.64) (24.53) (52.83) 

,2 22.51 21.22 15.91 ^ 

(N=39fv)- - (22,22) (23.74) (54,04) 

3 16.37' 16.93 12.86 

(N=312) ' (20.51) iZAAU) (55.45) 



4 



9.21 9.48 7.7S 



W=m) (19.78) (23.08) (57.14) 



4+ 



7.42 9.71 9.37 



(N=r.m) (14.65) (21.72) (63.64) 



N.l. 



16,88 16.25 35.39 



(N.614) ' (10.75 ) (11.73) • (77.52) 

c. ^BJMBER OF QirLPRFN , - 

There does not appear to be any relationship between the 
Number of Children and .whether or not a male is in the SA-UR 
cMtoiiory. Tliero is :i slight inverse rcl;H hmsbi^^ between 
iiuiiihor of diildren atid \^fhether or not a uuile is in the Employ 
Uoi-ir.Hant (ER) group. f 
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TABLE 35 



CCtMJNICATIONS BARRIERS - MALES 

IN percentages' 



.1 


€R 


SA-im 




(N=39l) 


(N=443) 


Yes ' • 


11.26 


14.00 


(N=24a7) 


(18.33) 




No , . 


' 88.74 


86.00 



Sl-UR 
(N=1345) 



'9.97 ■■' • 
(25.83) * (55.83) 



90.03 

'(N=1939) ' : "\ (17.90). (19.65) (62.45), 



f. (IM1UNICATIQN BARRIERS 

The most predominant communication barrier is Spanish speaking . 
clients who have difficulty conmunicating in the English language. 
Although this , appears to,*be a barrier for female clients, it 
does not appear to be a barrier for males. 'The 'reason for this 
' may be cUs^^ely tied to the types of jobs men can obtain. Manual 
labor, construcl;i.on work, and ma.chine operations which are the' 
/4ypes of jobs males obtain most frequently,, do not require the same- 
*, l^guage proficiency ca«ri<:W- and sales jobs which are the types of 
. employment females most frequently obtain. Because of this, a language 
deficiency for a male has little or no impact uoon'his ability become 
employed; 




TABLE -36 



LSPdtrrATTON BARRTRRS - MAI HS 



IN PERCEm'AGnS. 



. ER 

(N=391) + 



SA-UR 
(N»443) 



SI-UR, 
.(N=1345) 



«^l-l40) 

No 
(N=203i)) 



2.30 



97.70 



(6.43) 



(18.73) 



4.06 



95.94 



8.40' 



-"(12. 86) 



(20.79) 



91.60 



(80.71) 



(60.42) 



t ;AN.''. I'(>R'I'A'1 ION liM^ltl lilts \ . 

Ti in^iKM tatiou is a harrier. to employment for males. . Ag"ain, the 
i'tialion c)f iitate di rfcrences comes into play. State A contains 33.44.% 
.*»• the male sjunp.lc and 55.19% of the males with transportation barriers., 
i r State A Were rem6ved from the saimple, .it is very likely t;hat tnins- 
nor^ition wouhl not apnear to be a si^.nificant barrier among the rest of 
ihe states. , ^ 



TABLE 37 

PRIOR JOB HISTORY 
IN PERCENTTAGES 

] 

I^R SA-UR 



si-im 



(N=39l) (N=4433 (N=1345) 

95.40 85 78 S7 

(N=1858,) (20.08) (20.45) (5..M7) 

' (n'"21) (5.61, 17.84 

li. PRIOR JOB HISTORY r 

There appears to be a slight relationship between prior job 
history and whether a client is in the ER, SA-UIl, or SI-IJU j..roun. 
One difficulty with nuiking an accurate assessment of the situation 
is the fact that 36.06% of the ER group entered the program as 
Working Registrants, so naturally, these pjales had job history. 
Additionally, only 56.70% of the males under the age of twenty who 
are St-UR, have a job history. The.SI-UR males who have no job 
history are predominantly under twenty years of age, 47.08%, whereas 
the under twenty group constitutes 19.41% of the male SI-UR's. Li- 
the under twenty group is removed from the male SI-UR sample, 88.28% 
Of the Sr-UR males over twenty have a job history. For those males 
over twenty, prior job history appears to have no effect upon which 
group (i-R, SA-UR, or SI-IJR) they are ip. For the males under the age 
of twenty, it is difficult to determine whether their high proportion 
•in the SI-UR group is due to their age, lack of job history, or WIN 
administrative procedures (i.e., Males under the age of twenty receive 
li low service priority) • 
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TABLE 38 
TYPE OF JOB IN HISTORY - MALES 
IN PERCENTAGES 



5 



ER 
(N=391) 



SA-UR 
(N=443) 



SI-UR 
(N-1345J 



I'rolcssional 

Clerical 
(N-97)' 

Sales 
(N»70) 

Service 
(N=524) , 

^^achine 
(N=;191) 

Bench 
(N=157) 

('oust met ion 
(N-21)S) . 

N.I. 

(N=18) 



6.43 



7.51 



4.29 



27.88 



10.72 



13.40 



U.7>3 



15.55 



1.88 



(19.67) 



(22.95) 



(22.86) 



(19.85) 



(20.94) 



(31.85) 



(15.59) 



(15.10) 



(38.89) 



9.74 



5.79 



(30.33) 



(22.68) 



3.68 



(20.00) 



24.74 



14.47 



(17.94) 



(28.80) 



10.26 

. (24.84) 



17.89 



13.42 



0.00 



(23.05) 



(13.28) 



(00.00) 



5.52 



4.25 



3.62 



29.50 



8.69 



6.15 



16.38 



24.89 



1.00 



(50.00) 



(48.45) 



(57.14) 



(62.21) 
* 

(50.26) 



(43.31) 



(OJ . 30) 



(71.62) 



(61.11) 



j . TYPE OF JOB HISTORY . 

The most predominant of job types for males is service jobs. 
'Iliis includes building and related service occupations, food and 
hovcr.'igc preparation occupations, and lodging and related services. 
r!u^ •pthor** types aro pivJoiiiinantly transportation occupations. It 
is iironic that those job tyj^es which tend to have relatively higher 
proportions of fininloyed Registrants tend also to be tl,)c jobs in which 
Tcwcr males have liad work experience, e.g., Professional and Cler- 
ical jobs. , 



TABLE 39 

JOB GOAL - MALES 
IN PERCENTAGES 

ER J SA-UR SI-IJR 

(N=391) (N=443) (N=1345) , 

Yes .89.26 90.74 "^^"^^ 

(N=1817) (19.21) (22.12) (58.67) 

^isio . 10.74 9.26 _ / 20.74 

(N=362) - 



j. JOB COAL 

n ■ - 

The %tenhination of a client's job goal is a function of 
appraisal. Vh^ref ore, consideration of whether or not a job 
goal effects placement is not possible, but it is important to 
note that this important part of appraisal is not completed in 
all cases. Of the male Sl-UR's under the age of twenty, 30.65"o 
liave miide no job goal determination. „ 



(11.60) . (11.33) (77.07) 
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MEDICAL PROBLaC - NJALES 
IN PERCENTAGES 



ER SA-UR Sl-UR 

(N=39l) (N=443) . (N«1345) 

Client 11.76 21.67 22.16 

(N=440) 1 (10.45) (21.82) • (67.73) 



rniiiily 3.«4 4.06 1.93 

tN=f57) (25.42) (30.51) (44.()7j 

Ik.lh 1.28 1.13 1.71 

;.\-:vv) ^15.15) (15.15) (69.70) 

Mone 83.12 73.14 74.20 

(N=1647) (19.73) (19.67) (60.60) 



k. MEDICAL PROBLEMS 



Medical problems effect jpb readiness (as discussed in Section 
!1T) and eniployability • Diie to the conplexity of the medical situa- 
tion, an entire discussion in Seclion'V is culiliesseJ just to med- 
iu.il oroblems and their rami ficnt ions. 
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TABLE 41 

CERTIFICATION. PROCEDURES INITIATED 
IN PERCENTAGES 



O 



ER SA-UR SI-UR 

•(N=39l) (N=44fi) (N=1345j 



Yes ' - 68.80 79.46 59.70 

(N=1424) . (18.89) (24.72) (56.39) 

No 31.20 20.54 40.30 

,(N=755) (16.16) (12.05) (71.99) 



1. CERTIFICATION PROCEDURES 

^ Certification procedures initiated indicate v*iether or not any 
request for certification was made. Although 40.30% of the SI-UR 
males have received no certification procedures, for the most part, 
males are not in need of services. Table 42 represents the distri- 
bution of the three groups (ER, SA-UR, and SI-UR) for males who liavc 
received certification the most predominant of the services received 
is family planning. -\ ^ 
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TAB1£ 42 

Sin»PORTlVU SERVICES CERTIFIED POR MALES 
rUOPORTION OF ER,^ SA-UR, ST-IJR 



, ER SA-UR SI-UR 

(N=391) (N-443) (N=1345) 

Chjia Care' 7.42 2.48 0.74 

>k.ili»:nl , 4.60 3.84 3,20 

Ti;»ir.|>orruLion - 0.77 ' 0.45 0.67; 

I VV'.onal Counseling 3.84 1.13 4.^4 

I Ionic Mimageinent fi " 

Paiuily Planning d 18.93 29.57 10.56 

Other* eriA^ 2.26 V 7.88 



Primnril)^, lini^loyiiicnl ReJntcd Medicnl and Remedial Assistance^ 



• , ^ 
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, . TABLE 43 

PERSONAL PREFERENCE, ATTITUDE, SKILL AND 
• BiPLOYMEm' RELATED BARRIERS 
MALES 
IN PERCENTAGES 



ER SA-UR . Sl-Ur 

(N»391) (N=443) ^ (N=1345) 

Yes 14.83 v 28.89 28.85 

(N='574) (10.10) (22.30X (67.60) 

No 85.17. » fl.ll 71.15 

(N=1605) (20.75) (19.63) (59.63) 



m. PERSONAL PREFERENCES, ATTITUDE, SKILL AND BiPLOYMENT 
RELATED BARRIERS ° 

These barriers are indicated in the WIN Interviewer Conments section 
of the client's file^ Skill and Ein)loyment Related Barriers do not appear 
to have much effect imon site activity. 

Since lack of job skills constitute the major proportion of these 
barrier^ it would not be expected to find a "Lack of Job Skills" in- 
dicated in the files of ER males who entered the program as Working 
Registrants. 
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TABLE 44 

DISTRTRirnON OP SKI 1.1. AND 
EMPLOYMENT REUTED HARiUliTtS 
FOR SI-UR - MALES 



Lack of Skills 

Inability to Effectively 
CoTmminicate 

Poor Appearance 
No nirfection or Goal 
r;ist <>onviction 
! AdJiction 
01 her* 



% OF BARRIERS 
/(N-454) 



39.89 

7.27 
3.74 
10.13 
17.81 
3.08 
18.06 



% OF SI-UR MALES 
(N=1345> 

13.46 

2.45 
1.26 
3.42 

6.*02 ' . 

1.04 

6.10 



n, DISTRlBimON OF SKILL AND EMPLOYMENT RELATED BARRIERS FOR 
ST-IJR MALF^S 

Tabic 44 represents the distribution of* Skill and Employment 
Ucl.ited Barriers for SI-UR males. 

TIhj l.jriie ))n)|>(5^1 iun^x)!' hiiilos with lack of skills is due to males 
nnrlor the nt^e of 20 wliich constitute 1.5.38% of the male population and 
oP the SI-UR male categoiy. 



* Primarily, Age 



TABLE 45 

PERSONAt PREFERENCE AND ATTITUDINAL 
BARRIERS SI-UR - MALES 
IN. PERCEhnAGES 



I OF BARRIERS 
(N-57) 



* OF SI-UR MALES 
(N=1345) 



Won't Leave Children 


5.26 


0.22 


Wants Part-Time Job Ohl>r 


7.02 


0.30 


Wants Special Hours BaiplayiaBnt 


3.51 


0.15 


Wants Edu6atidnal Program Only 


29.82 


0.30 


tto Apprq>riate WIN Program 


8.77 


0.89 


Doesn't Expect to Stay On WIN 


7.02 


0.74 


Poor Attitude 


21.05 


1.26 


Refuses to Participate 


17.54 


0.37 



o. PI RSONAL PREFERENCE AND ATTITUDINAL BARRIERS SI-UR MALES 

Lack of Job Skills and Other Barriers (vdiich indicated for the 
most part - Age as a barrier to eiiployment) appeared most prevalently 
for males under the age of twenty. Personal Preference and Attittidinal 
Barriers were noted in 4.241 of the SI-UR males' files. Table 45 
represents the distribution of these barriers. . Because of the relatively 
snialj saifqple 9i?e (M»f57) there is not very noicli that can be substantially 
said about these barriers . 
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CWiVRISWJ OF FEMALE BPLOYEO -l^STRANTS (ER) , SITE ACTIVE ^ 
UNASSIGNED RECIPIENTS (SA-UR), SITE INACTIVE UNASSIGhlED . ^ 

REC^PTE^r^s (si-ur) 

(kmipari sons were nad^ 
same fashion as foir the male clients, and as would be expected, £e- 
males are affected by certain variables mor^ than males. Predominantly 

the variable ''Communications Barriers" which apparently caused no 

aiTect upon a male's probability of being an Employed Registrant does 

:» ; I'oct the female's. ■ • 

One aspect of a variable's effect upon employment which is ex- 
plicit and therefore is not discussed in the conmentary, is the relative 
population with the barrier. For example;"Coniminications Barriers" 
affect a females ability or probability of being employed. However, it 
must be remembered that only 8.33% of the females in the three groups 
have Coiranunicat ions Barriers. Althbug^h the commentary' doesn't present 
iliis aspoct or tlie variuLiles (which it shouldn't since the analysis is 
cniicornotl witli the va' iables impact upon employment, not its inpact upon the 
Dopiilation at large), the reader should be aware of relative effect- ujjon 
I he nopula-tion if this analysis is to be used for policy decisions. 
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TABUB 46 



MANIVaX)R^/VDIlJOTARY -^FEMALES 
IN PERCHfTAGES 



ER 

(N=2180X ^ 



(SA-UR) 
■(N«6943 



(SI-UR) 
(Ni=5450)' 



Mandatory ' 
(N»6979) > 

Voluntary 
(N»1299) 

Not Indicated 
(N=46) 



83.62 



(26.12) 



15.46' . 

;(25.94) 



0.92 



(43.48) 



77.38 84.75 

(7.69) (66.18) 

22.19 14.83 

• (li;86J^ (62.20) 



0.43 



(6.52) 



0.42 



(50.00) 



a. MANrnTORy/VOLUMTAPy 

Whether a female client is mandatory/voluntary does not effect 
whether or not she is an Enployed Registrant. There does appear to 
be a slightly higher tendency for voluntary .females to be placed in 
the SA-UR group than in the SI-UR group. It is difficult to deter- 
mine if this might be due to the fact that voluntary females are 
seeking WIN services and because of this initiative are receiving 
attention, in the form of site activity. 



. TABLE 47 
AGE ^ FEMALES 
IN PERCENTTAGES 



HR (SA-UR)' (SI-UR) 

(N=2180) (N-694) (N-5450). 



Under 20 


1.28 


5. 33 




5.23 






fl0.*86") 




(10.57) 




(81.43) 


20-29 


20^60 


33.43 


t ■ 


24.40 


(.00. 14J 


(N-2011) ^ 


(22.33) 




(11.54J 




30-39 ' 


V 45.78 |k 


4X).78 




37.12 




(N»3304) 


(30.21) . 




(8.57) 




(61.23) 


40-49 


24.77 . 


14.84 




22.92 




tN=1892) 


(28.54) 




(5.44) 




(«6.01) 


50-59 


5.87 


3.31 




7.18' 






(22.26) 

1 




(4.00) . 




(73.74) 


60+ 


2. 29 


2.88 




0.79 




f*j-50> 


(10.00) 




(4.00) 




(86.00) 


Not [ndicated 


1.47 


2.02 




1.76 


(67.61) 


(N=J42) 


; (22.54) 




(9.86) 





b. AGE ^ • 

aPis the case with males being in the Under 20 category, Age seems to 
affect the probability of being an Employed Registrant (ER). However, 
unlike males being in the Under 20 category, Ape does no^ seem to affect 
wlibther the female cl lent V^eives site nctivity. As A^je increases, 
tliO probability of beinp in' the SA-UR yroup decreases aiul proba- 
hi! iiy of being in the ER group decreases, also, but at a slower rate. 
»*jri it nkirly, these decreases can be seen for females over the age 
of 50. 



TABLE 48 
ETHNIC <3RpUP - FEMALES 
• IN PERCEhfTAGES 



..... . • - ■ ,, 




(ER) 
(N=2180) 


(SA^UR) 
(N=694) 


(SI-UR- . ' 
(N=S450) 


White 
(N-3136) 




- 39.13 ' : 
(27,20) 


31.41 

' (6.95) . 


37.89 

(65.85) 


Black 
(N«3002 


-■^ 


36.65 

(26.62) 


37.32 

(8.63) 


35.67 

(64,76) 


Danish . Origin - 
(N«1183) ■ 


■ ( 

■\ 


10.78 

(19.86) 


13.98 

t8.12) 


15.61 
^ (71,94) 


Other 
(N-287) 




/ 

3.78 

^ (28.92) 


6.48 

(15.68) 


2.92 

. (55.40) 


Not 'indicated 
(N=716) ^ 




. 9.63 

(29.33) 


10.81 
\ (10.47) 


7.91 

(60.20) 



c. EIHNIC GROUP 



There appears to be no distinction between th6*i|^robability of a White 
or Black female being an Employed Registrant. It^es appear as if Black 
females have a higher probability of receiving Site Activity than White 
females. The distribution of gpthnic Groups varieis among the sample " 
states. Table 49 represent^ the distribution of Ethnicity by States. 
Spanish Origin females* in States A and B constitute 72^9^ of the total 
number of Spanish Origin females. However, States A and S only constitute 
49.471 of the female sample. Additionally, Black females in States A and 
B constituteronly 40.771 of the Black females in the sample. Recogni z i iig 
just some of the differences among" states, presented^ in Section 1 and II,. 
it becomes difficult to make statements on the aggregate since the types 
of WIN expei*iences will vary depending solely upon geographic location. 
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Tins is not to say that the sample ig not representative of the WIN 

. * . . ■' 

•pdplilar ion. IiuIchhI, i t is. .[lowcvci , ^t.itv;jm!iiis iiiaUc about- B lack 

• ' ■ ^ 

Ij^Kilc'^ tcnJ to Iv a^fofted iiioro h>' \v!h;mv ijfiat feinalc rc^>*u^c•s than 
ivljf i^oj she is Black. . _ ^ 

V Spanish Oviyin females are a particujaif situation unto themselves. 
I'oqr States (A, B, F, and 0) comprise 91.90% -of the Spanish Origin 
femiil5D sajnple. AltliQi^h Spaniish Origin females constitute 14.10% of the 
females In WIN imd 15.61% of the SI -UR female^, 55.23% of the SI-UR fe- 
ma U'S with less than a sixth grade education are of Spanish Origin and 

()l).1.Ya^f tlic St -UR females with Coimunication Barriers are of Spanish 

• • ? 'I 

.Origin. Only -)2*t)7« of the Sf MR Snanisli r»i i\»in females have a job 
histoiy, wlioroas 55.77b of all Sl-IIR females have a job history. Huuugh 
the Vi Sl of this section it will be indicated where the effect of a" 
p irJ i. iilar^i variable may be due to the conditions and characteristics of 
Spanish Oriiiinj fcma les. ' . < 



TABLE 49 
DISTRIBUTION OF ETHNIC GROUP ' 
. AMONG STATES FOR SI-UR - FEMALES 



,STATE 



WHITE 



BLACK 



SPANISH ORIGIN 



OTHER 



N.I 



'i STA'1'1: 
01 'lUlAL 



A 


10.29 


4.15 


4. 84 


B 


5.28 


7.43 


6.28 


C - 


3.25 « 


0.02 


0.04 


D- 


1.72 


0.68' 


0.00 


E . 


0.22 


0.00 


0.00 


F 


9.36 


3.49 


2.31 


G 


0.79 


1.03 


0.04 


H 


1 .16 


0.83 


0.97 


I 


0.46 


0.44 


0.00 


J 


0.72 , 


1.93 


0.02 


K 


0.83 


0.00 


0.00 


L 


0.28 


S.23 


0.02 


M 


'0.24 


2.26 


0.00 


N 


0.61 


S.05 


0.00 


0 


0.53 


3.16 


1.10 



0.51 


4, 28 


OA n7 
Z4. u/ 


1.38 


1,01 


91 "^ft 


0.07 


o.uu 




0.06 


o.oy 


/ 


0.40 




U « no 


n no 




15.65 


0.17 


0.00 


2.02 


0.07 i 


0.59 


3.61 


0.00 


O.09 


0.99 


0.02 


0.00 


2 . 68 


0.00 


0.02 


,0.84 


0.06 


0.07 


5.65 


0.02 


0.86 


5.54 


0.02 


0.2(> 


5.93 
•.^ • 4.83 


0.00 


, 0.04 



% I-THNIC GROUP 

01- TOTAL 57.89 35.67 



15.61 



2.92 
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F.D(JCATIONAl, imM. - I TJI/M.l-S 
IN PliRCENTACnS - 



nU SA-UR Sl-UR 

(N-2180) (N=694D (N=5450) 



Under 6 2.48 3.46 ' 6.84 

(N=451) (11.95) (5.31) -(82.52) 

6-11 43.30 ; 53.61 52.28 

rN-1383) ; (21.54 (8.49) ~ . (69.97) 

12 41.83 33.00 26.07 

(N=2SS2) (3r..31) (.S.:<7)- (55.68) 

IJ'- '8.30 7. 18 7.^2 

^f'^=■■^^\^) (28.15) (8.00) (63.76) 

Xil. ■ 4.54 2,45 3.28 

(.N=Ji)S) ^ (33.56) (5.76) (60.68) 



il. EDl)(y^TION/\L LEVEL 

Although the tendency ap]-)ears to be that tKte lower the education 
lovely tlie inor6 likely a female client will be in the SI-UR group, 
whcTc th^ Spanish Origin females are extracted the figures for dis- 
trilmtion of education level among Sir UR females becomes: (^^ee Tahlo 
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TABLE 51 

* EDUCATION LEVEL DISTRIBUTION . • 

■• VOR SI -UR FEMALES - SPANISH ORIGIN EXTRACTED 

■ " ' / . . ■ ■ • •( 

• Under 6 

6-11 ; 

12 
12+ 
N.I. 

Essentially, with the Spanish females extracted from the SI^UR 
grdifl), there is only the slightest indication that education level 
affects whether a client is in the ER, SA-UR or SI-UR group. 



3.63% 
56.54% 

1 28.31% 

I 

8.41% 
3.11% 
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TAlilP/52 
NUI»©Er'oF CHILDRl^N - Pl-MAI.ES 
IN PERCENTAGI-S 



• ER SA-UR SI-UR 

(N-2180) (N=694) (N=5450) 

1 24.68 33.86 25.54 
rN=21.65> (24.85) (10.85) (64.30) 

2 26.19 23.78 j 23.41 
(N=2012 (28.38) (8.20) (63.42) 

20.78 16.14 18.61 

(30.04) (7.4:^) t62.53j 

■ 0.91 , 8.93 , n.36 

• , (24.08) ^ (6.91) • (69.01) 



c: .!:'.t)8) 



4+ 10.14 7.06 , 11.43 



(24.75) (5.49) (69.76) 

8.30 10.23 10.95 



(N=893J 

(N=849) ""'"j^l.32) ~ . (8.36) (70.32) 

e. NUMBER OF ailLDREN 

me fewer the number of children a female client has the more 
■ likely she will ho plnced in a Site-Ai.tivo st.itiis, (rmd noedlcss 
'.>. say, the easy to provide and Jess costly her child cnro will ho), 
i ! ro d.H-s not ;ip!)cnr to be any di f ference, based on the number of 
c'liKlirn, whether n romale client will be an Employed Registrant or 
a Si to- Innct i ve^Unossicnuvl Uccinicnt. 
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TABLE 53 ♦ 

COM^JNICATIQN BARRIERS - FEMALES 
IN PERCENTAGES 



(N=2180) CN-C>y4J 



3.72-... „, l"-" (9.54) C79.S7) 

oq 77 89:14 iy< 

No 96.28 • fR 22^ (64.09) J 

(N=?580) (27.69) C8.22) , . 



CNlr44) . •"■(10.89) (9.54) 



£ r XMtlNICATION BARRIERS _ 

" „ . , ^f^Pt vihether a female is site- inactive ^ 

Conmunication Barriers do affect wnemer a w 

" , J ii„i4V*. males' i ccnrounication barriers, (which 
site-active, or. employed. Unlike n«l?|^^. . 

^?.i.ii54f*^*» ^effectively in English), 
are predominantly an inability to ^mmm^ effectively 

ao to a substantial degree; affec^S^r or not a fe^le is en^loyed. 
X.'is interesting to note that there is a slightly higher proportion 
Vs4%) of fe^les with co^ication barriers in the site-active group, 
than would be expected. (8.341 is the SA-UR proportion of the three 
,.o^s.) AS has already been mentioned, 69.43. of the Sl-UR females w.h 
cc^ication barriers are of Spanish Origin. 1.i3 indicates a need for 
English as a Second Language. 
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TABLli 54 



ITIANSPORTATION BARRIERS - PHMALES 
IN PERCEWAGES 



ER SA-UR SI-UR 

(N=2180) (N=694) , (N=5450) 



Yes 2.34 4.90 



8.68 . 



(N--558) (9.14) ' (6.09) (84.77) 

No 97.66 95.10 91.32' 

' . (27.41) (8.50) (M.o;., 

i 



g. H?..\NSPORTAl'fON BARRIERS 

Transportation also appears to be a significant barrier to 
employment. Flowever, the variance in the states again appear 
obvious. Table 55 represents the proportional distribution of 
Ti-.-jnsportation Barriers among the fifteen states for f males. 
(To determine^ the proportion l:or a particular state divide column 
I by coltunn 2.) States A and F which ropresent 32.861 of the 
foiuilc sniiip]c, comprise 50.-51% of the fomnlos with transportut ior; 
pco!. !enis. Siuioi3 wliich represents 28.48?, of the female samplt 
co(it;iins only 6.14% of the females with Transportati5Jii_Bai:«:ers. 
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TABLE 55 

DISTRIBUTION OF TRANSPORTATION BARRIERS 

■ . * ■ 

* FOR FEMALES AM3NG SAMPLE STATES 
IN PERCEOTAGES 



% DISTRIBUTION 
OF TRANSPORTATION 
BARRIERS 

2.50 

0.40 

0.12 

0.20 . 

0.26 

0.82 

0.38 

0.19 

0.10 

0.07 

o:°28 

0.22 
0.31 
0.56 
0.27 



% STATE OF 
TOTAL FEMALE SAMPLE 



20.99 
28.48 
2.59 
4.77 
1.00 
11.87- 
1.83 
3.46 
1.53 
3.15 
. 2.04 
3.93 
4.64 
5.02 
4.71 




6.56 



100.00 
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TABLE 56 

PRIOR JOB HISTORY - FBHU^FS 
IN HHkCliNTAGES 



ER ' SA-UR SI-UR 

(N=2180) (N=694) (N=5450) 

' . . ■ " ,* 

Yes 89.08 68.88 56.00 

(N=5472) (35.49) (8.74) (55.77) 

No 10.92 31.12 44.00 

(N=2852) (8.35) (07.57) (84.08). 



h. JOB HTSTORY ^ ^ ' 

Although it Inmediafely appear-; as iF prior j pi) hh>tory ellccts / 
whether a feina^lo client is en^Jloyed, it sliould be taken into con- 
si.loration that between 34.58% and„42.66% of the ER females entered 
the program OTii])loyed (i.e., Working Registrants )^nd that these clients 
had a job history prior tq entering WIN. If the ER figures are ad- 
justed for these individuals the proportion of ER clients with prior 
job history fall within the range of 80.96% and 83.26%. Even with 
this adjustment it is apparent that prior job history definitely, 
in the case of females, affects the probability of being an EmiiloyoJ 



TABLE 57 



TYPE OF JOB IN HISTORY - FEMALES 



Professional 
(N=676) 

Clerical 
(N=H93) 

Sales 
•(N=297) 

Service 
(N=2039) 

Machine 
(N=290) 

* Bench 
(N=60,2) 

Construction 
CN=17) 

Other 
(N=251) , 

N. 1 . 

(N=107) 



ER 
(N=2180) 



14.73 



Z5.75 



(42.31) 



^41.91) 



5.00 



28.85 



(32.66) 



(30.85) 



3.24 



(35.52) 



10.25 



(33.06) 



0.20 



(23.53) 



2.99 



3.40 



(23.11) 



(61.68) 



SA-UR 
(N=694) 



14.43 



28.24 



(10.21) 



(11.32) 



5.65 



(9.09) 



28.66 



(6.72) 



3.98 



(6.55) 



15.48 



(12.29) 



0.20 



(5.88) 



3.35 



0.00 



(6.37) 



(0.00) 



SI -UK 
(N=5450J 



10.52 



18.28 



(47.49) 



5.67 



41.71 



(46.77) 



(58.24) 



(62.43) 



5.18 



(57.93) 



10.78 



0.39 



.5.80 



(54.65) 



(7o.s^.n 



1.34 



(.70. S2) 



(38.32) 



i. TYPE OF JOB IN HISTORY 

The most significant areas of prior work experience for femajes 
are professional, clerical, service and bench. Females with pro- 
fessional or clerical experience have a greater likelihooU of be.ini; 
employed than females with service or bench experience. It appcnrs 
as if WIN gives priority to females who have professional, clerical 
and bench experience;: , - , 
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TABLE 58 



JOB GOAL - FB1ALES 
IN PERCENTAGES 



- ER SA-UR Sl-UR 

(N=2180) (N=694) (N=5450) 



Yes 89-47 85.01 69.52 

(N»b336) (30.89) . (9.31) (59.80) 

No 10.23 14.99 30.48 

(N»1988) (11.22) (5.23) (83.55) 

j. JOB GOAL 

Job Goal reflects the administrntive procedures, appraisal of 
i!io SI-t)R females, 30.48% have no job iioal. Altbough job goal has 
no direct effect upon employment potential, the lack of a job goal 
docs represent the extent of WIN administrative activities, a client 
has received.' ^Hiere does not appear to be any singular reason for 
a ST-UR female not having a job goal but for some of the variables 
which would be expected to affect employability. SI-UR females with no 
job goals have higher proportions than the SI-UR female total . 
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TABLE 59 ' 

A. ' . 

SELECT VARIABLE DISTRIBUTION 
FOR SI-UR FEMALES WITH NO 
JOB GOAL 



NO GOAL ' ^%i-UR TOTAL 



Spanish Origin 



r 
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18.96% 15.61% 



Under Six Years of ^ 84^. 

Education li.zo=5 



17.10% " ^ 10.86% 

35.46% 56.00%, 
46.12% • 39:82% 



Communication Barriers 
Job History 
Medical Problems 
Certification Initiated 'l9.S7^ " 57.19% 
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TABLE 60 . 
MEDICAL PROBLEMS - FEMALES 
IN I'tRCliNTACns 

ER SA-UR - SI-UR 

(N=2180) (N=694) (N=54S0) 



Client ,12.94 20.32 30.22 

(N=2070) ' (13.-62-) (6.81) {.79.57) 

ramily 3.17 4.32. 5.58 

(N=403) (17.23) (7.44) ® (75.43) 

Both^ " 1.10 2.59 4.02 

(N=261) (9.20) (6.90) (83.90) 

None 82.80 72.77 60.18 

(N=5590) r32.:0) (9.u:S) (58.6R1 



! . fn- mCAI. PKOBLliMS 

^ Moclio.'il Problems, as was discussed in Section II f, affects 
oinnloyabi] i ty . Primarily those clients who have medical problems 
and are in the ER or SA-UR groups are not incapable of being em- 
ployed, but are limited by their medical problems by the type or 
location of their employment. Further tliscussion on medical prob- 
lems <^^/ill be presented in Section 



. TABLE 61 

CnRTIFICATION PROCEDURES INITIATED - FEMALHS 
.^IN PERCENTAGES 



ER SA-UR SI -UK 

(N=2180) (N=694) fN=5/15()j 



Yes -58.90 ' ^ 78.67 ' ^7.19 

IN=3857) (33.29) . .(14.16) (52. 5S) 

No . 41.10 21.32 62.81 

(N=4467) > (20.06) (3.31) (76.6.-^) 



1. CERTIFICATION PROCEDUR ES INITIATED 

Although certification procedures, in and of themselves, do 

not affect a client's ability to become en5)loyed. The 

services for which the client is certified does make a difference. 
It is important to note that 62.81% of the SI-UR females have had 
no certification procedures initiated. There is no indication of 
any assessment of supportive service needs for these clients. There 
are some indications why this situation exists and they will be 
discussed in Section V. Table 62 represents the percentages of 
IIR, SA-UR, SI-UR feniaies who have been certified, it is interesting 
to note that, although certification is n6t a client characteristic 
nevertheless in every supportive service excepMlome rtuiagement and 
VimUy Planning, ER females have a higher proportion of clients cert 
fied than SA-UR and SI-UR groups. This supports the hypothesis that 
one of the major barriers to ein]iloyment for Unassigned Recipients i.s 
not a client characteristic but the lack of sunportivc servic<^ rc- 
sources. • , 



SUPPORTIVE SEl 



TABLE 62 

dERTIFIED FOR 



FEMALES 



i 



i[M jPCRCENTAGES 



C'li I'j Cure 



\ ■ / 



' 4 36.19' 



Mc.Moal ^ 7.11 
Transportation '. v 2*^^.1 
Personal Counseling 4,17 , 



\\m& Man^ement and 
Fainily Pluming . J. 

Other : . . 




SA-IJU 



33.43, 
6.92 
, 0.43 
2,16 

. 21.32 
, 2.02 



Sl-IJR 



15.49'i 
5,21% 
l,i6'i 
2 • 22 1» 

10,90% 
3.91% . 
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TABLE 63 

PERSONAL PREFERENCE, ATTITUDE AND SKILL 
EMPLOYMENT RELATED BARRIERS - FEMALES 



ER * . i,SA-UR SI-UR 

(N=2180) 4n=694) (N=545 

^. 'I ■ 

Yes . 9.91 33.43 . - 28.83 

(N-2019) (10.70) • (11.49^ (77.81) 

No' ' 90.09 66.57 . 71.17 ^ 

(N=6305) =: (31.15) (7.33) (61.52). 

■n. PERSONAL PREFERlzNCE, ATTITUDE AND SKILL AND EMPLOYMEm* 
' RELATED^ BARRIERS 

Thej5e* barriers are noted in thqJ^erviewei^^iCoinmentfs Section of 

• •■ • ■ 

the file, lliey can be divided into two principle areas - skill and 

attitude. Table 64 represent the distribution of skill barriers for 

• . # ■ ■ ■ .' ■ 

- ■ ..^ ■ ■ • ■ 

Sl-m females which constitute "approximately 80.95% of the Personal 
-Prel^rence, Attitude, and Skill Barriers.' . ' , ^ " 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ . ^ ' 



TABLE 64 

DisTiuiurrioN ot-' skill and bamdymi-nt 

IMiTaTI'D BARRIliliS l-'OR Sl-UR - rO^IAI.liS 
IN Pf'RCENrACES 



1 


% OF . 
SKILL BARRIERS 
(N=1496) 


% OF TOTAJ. 
FEM/VLE SI-UR SAMl^LE 
(N= 54501 


Uck of Skills 


67.51% 


■ 18.53% ■ 


Inability to Effectively 
Commi4i)icate 


5,.48% 


1.50% 


IVior Appearance 


s.ir.i 


1.41% 


Ni> Direction or Go.il 


,8 • (i2 0 \ 


. ■ 2.37% . 


CoilVXCt ion 


2,07% 


; - 0,57% 


!\ist AJJictinn 


1.00% 


0.28% 


Other* 


10.16% 


2.79%' • 



n DISTRIBimON Of-/ SKI LL AND F=MPI^YMRNT REUTED BARRIERS 

^ . . ■ . . \ ' . ■ : ■ 

■r FOR SI-UR FEMALES _ ' ! 

The 'most substantial of the skill related barriers is. a lack of 

work skeins which is closely related to lack of job history. Thev; 

^ , - • • " ' ■ / 

rirsrt^ four harriors .-ire lKi»T-i.;V:> whi.h WIN JeaL with via nuuipower 

•.xiviccs. One need that has 'been related to tlic field mtCM-vicwers 
!',y \im .staff aiid clicnts alike uJm orimtation to the ^tforld of Work, 
' c-i.not iaHy for females who hav|^ no past work history. Lack of job 
skills is only part of the prohlein confronting a female, who has never 
worked. An luiderstanding of ways in which employment should" be approacliod, 
confidence rn personal wortli, and Jcnowledge of -the world of work vem^ular 
are all necessary for the female cPfent (and for that matter anyone else) 
who 1ms never participated in employment. , ' ■ 



TABLE 65- 

PKRSONAL PREFERENCE AND ATTITUDINAL 
BARRIERS FOR SI-UR - FEMALES 



. .,|,0F % 0|- TOTAL 

'BARRIERS ST-UR ITMM.liS 
(N=352) , (N=54S()) 

■■ / 

/ 

■ . / 



Won't Leave CThildren 


- 9. 


09% 


0. 


59% 


Wants f>art-Time Job Only 


' 12. 


501 


0. 


81% 


Wants Special Hours Hmployment 


Ji. 


391 


P- 


48%^ 
4oi 


Wants Rducational Program Only 


7. 


10% , 


0. 


No Appropriate WIN Program 


8. 


8-11 


0. 


Jll 


Doesn't Hxpect To Stay On ;WiN 


10. 


80% 


o/ 


70% 


Poor' Attitude 


29. 


55% 


■/l. 


91% 


Refuses to Participate 


14. 


77% flt 




95% 



c) i IM -R-SON AL IMlL-.l-lvRt- NCJ- AN1> ATri'lUniNA]. BARRil-RS l-OR Si- l)R I :MAI .i iS 

I'cM Sonal I'rcrorence and Attitudinal Bnrr icrs have bcc^i iiul katctl 
in the Tiles of ().46% of tiio Sl-llR females. Table bS renjvsenl those 
data Tor the SI-UR Tcmalcs.. 



The two largest oT these barriers are Poor Attitude and UeTuses to 
Participate, but combined they constitute less than 2.80" ol the Sl-UR 
females..' llie question arises,, wily: aren't these "^ciienti^ sent Tor adjudi- 
cation? 'The answer appears to be that although the client' sTiows a Lick^ 
of interest in tt^e program, the interviewer is aware that even with^ 
interest there is little that WIN could provide for titese clieiusip 



0 
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Sll?r.'\!'Y 01- gjMl'ART .SON OP MAI .13 AND FI-MALII ER, SA-IFR, AND SI-IJH 

Tlie predominant client character istic which affects the employalvi I i ty 
or assig!iabil ity of a client is medical problems. These problems can be 



divided into two maior types ba^^d noon the extent to which the prol)lem 
affects the Client ability to work. The first type renders the client^ 
unable to w^)rk at^^a full-time en5>loyment position. Clients with this tyno 
of medical probloiii arc ei»iisM<.rcJ Nor .lu!^ Uciuly as discussed in Seclicm \\l 

I'lic second typr, by limiting tlio type or locale of cjiii)lo>inent also affcH:ts 
i lioiifs enq'iloyiibi J i ly and assignability and will be discussed further in 
Section and as nart of^he discussion on lledTcal Problems in Section V. 

■ ' . . - i . — ■ i ■ 

Many of the variables whidi appear to affect ^mployability do so 

because distribution of these variables among the states is different 

than the distribution bf the sample population among the states. State 

differences ai>peax to have a major effect upon enployability differences 

among client types. , ^ , 

Tvjo c1 lent types si nml oiit [i.s hr'wiv, le:;s likciji In I >e employ ccl thjin 



r.j.y <>rlu*r client ty])cs. 'I'l iey are clieiits \\\k\c\\ tl^ iy[\c of twenty nartic-t- 

» l;,iiiales and Spanish Origin re'inales. Ikvauso males under the age of 

.1 

nciitv receive a low priority at most IVIN sites, it is difficult to assess 
wl^elher it is their cliaracteri sties or the WIN priori ty system which affect 
their employabi lity. Based upon the effects of the client characteristics 
u\}on employabil i ty the tendency is to Ic^n. towards 'the latter possibility- 
Mil Ics under the age of twenty also tend to incorporate a lafge/ pr^^rtion 
than other age groups of lower education levels, lack of job histqry, and 
' lack of job skills. For males, it does not appear asrfff prior Job history 
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• afiects employment when the under twenty group is cxtractod. 

Spanisli Ori>iin Temales are in* a situation similar to tlie males 
under the age p"f twenty. Low education levels, conmiunicat ion barriers, 
^jm/^ack of job history all seem to be barriers for this type of client 
Logic would dictate that communication problems is the must important 
barrier for Spanish Origin females and that low education Ifi^cl and lack 
of job history are side effects. 

Latk of job liistory and the related variable job skills appear to have 
greater affect upon females than males where it is almost negligible. 
This would tend to indicate that the difficulty is not the lack of skills 
themselves, but the lack of orientation to the world of work. 
Cultural lyj a m;ile is conditioned to understand and accept the job 
market as an integral part of his life. This is not so for, females. 
Although these tendencies are changing, there is apparently a signif- 
icant munher of female IJnassigned Recipients wliose greatest barrier, 
is not thfc ability to work but the emotional acceptance :uk1 self-conlidcnce 

V necessary to participate in the world of work. This situation is not a 

' ' ' ^ • ... 

l>^l6oical condition of being female, but rather the cultural dist inct ion 

which tend. to nuike those clients who /ack infonnatibn and experience in 

tt , , ' ' ' 

job market and therefore liave trepidations about emplo>'ment, mostly femai 

Transportation and coinmunicat ion problems do appear to l>e barriers 
tb em]')lQyij)ent but only to specific groups of cl ients. Tra;fl(»porrtat i on 
problems appear \uorc prevalently in some states than in^Aithers. Coniiiui 
nications problems ;irc, biiniers for fcinjjlle.s and not for ma Irs . More 



:ifically, cormfiilcation problems are barriers for Spanish Origin 



spcci 
females. 



Lack of Skills is the most prevalent Skill or Employment Related 
Barrier vhich constitute 67.51% of the f^le SI-UR with this group of 
•barriers. Considering that the.e.c«™ents will more likely appear a™,ng 
the imassigned Recipient files than the Employed Registrant files, 
(becnuse they are WIN interviewer notes as to why a clicut is diCflcult 
o assign) it is not possible to measure the actual cftVi these cond;- 
. . ... have upon employnu^nt. L do.*t, they do have an impact upon 
vNctlmr or not a client receives WIN activity. 

The only barrier which appears to be one for which WIN does not pro- 
vide a supportive or manpower service for, is comrnmications . All other 
barriers, except medical, can be dealt with by a WIN sex^ce, and, in 
. ^ \he case of nodical problems, the barrier should either render the client 
exempt or cause only a Umit in the type or locale of employment. • 

With thc^e cunsiOcr... iuns. i t \lu.. uoi appear as if client chnn.c- 
to. i'sric-s c-n.s. any major b;nrier; to employment or nssi^nment. Some. 
. ...0.-0 than others,, may make placement n«re difficult, but none stand out 
:.r.ong barriers except perhaps comi-Huii cat ions among Spanish Origin 
romales, and age for m;iles under twenty. 
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(XWPAUISON OF JOB RiyVDY SITE INACTIVE UNASSIGNED RECIPIIlMrS - UiNCfll 
01' TIMli IN PROGRAM CONTROLLED 

The puqiose of this comparison to determine whether cei'tain 
characteristics which may be barriers to employment appear in larger 
proTxirtions anions those clients who have been in the program an ex- 
tended period oT time. Similai; to the premises used to determine 
attrition rates, tlie und^ying^ logic of this type of analysis is 
that clients who are, in the program 12 to 14 months possess barriers 
to assignment and employment which those clients who entered the pro- 
iinim at the same time and have left the P^og^^am did not have. Using 
the clients who have been in the progJ^ajn 1 to 3 moitths ^as being repre- 
sentative of those clients who entered l2 nK)i\ths ago, it is possible 
to detect differerxes in proportional distribution of. variables and ther 
by determine what Variables may have caused those clients who are in the 

nv(M;ram 12 to 1*1 months to remain in the program, . 

■ . « ■ 

Since Site^ Inactive clients are*thpse clients whom V/IN apparently 
has determined it cannot place and ^ince it Is already known that lack 
or siipnortivc services and inedical problems can keep a client i ioin heinji 

job feadv, the next niiestion to bfe asked why are the Job Ready Un- 

■■ - 

•assigned not a-ssi"hrd or employed? Therefore, the SI-UR Job Ready poiui- 
" ' ^ "', - \ > ■ , 

lation was chosen for this Analysis. 

I. JOB RliADY SI -UP MAMiS 

Table 66 rc'ireseiits the distriliiition of SI-UR Job Ready Hiles who 
arc in the WIN program i .to 3 months,, and ST -IJR Job Ready Males who arc 
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in the WIN program 12 to 14 months. . 

" ■ ■ * • 

Inspection of Table 66 supports the data from the conparison of 

rdl, SA-OR, and SI-UR groups. There appears to be no client charac- 
teristics which cause substantial barriers to males. Only four of the 
variables appear to show any diffirwn^ groups. 
T^^ey are: 

1. Age . 
- 2, Etfinic Group 

3, kUication liCvel / 

4. .Prior Job History 

Wlien the iiuiles imder the age of twenty afe controlled for tlie major 
variations in Age, Education Level and Prior. Job History - decrease con- 
siderably. Again, the question arises. Whether client characteristics 
or WTN Adminiftrat ive nrocedures and priorities cause this situation among 
iiwlcs under the ap,e of twenty? 

The variation in l-Uinic Group takes place for Spanish Originemales ' 

who appear to leave the prograjii at u liigticr rate than any of the other 

* ■ ■ . 

! t'r'iic? Groups. IVliy this is so is not known! It is possible that it is 
ali>o ] irJced to the WIN resources differences among the states and the fact 
that 78.28% of the Spanish Origin males in the san?)!© reside in only two 

o£ the sanqple' states. '" ■' -r:^^- :'. ^ 

Males under the age of thirty tend to remain on the VrtN program at 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ - .. ^'^ 

a higher rate than the males over the age of thirty. This situation is 

affected greatly by those males close to the age of twenty. For example,^^ 

nuiles between the^igf^s of 10 :i are of the males under thirty. 

178 



years age for the 1-3 month group of males and 60.761 of the IZ-M 
„K.nth group. This calculation is important since those males who are 
21 years old and Jiave been in the WIN program 12-14 months entered ^ 
the drogram 20 years old or younger. Therefore, the differences in 
age ground can be. again attributed to males under the age of t.enty. 

y^dical problems which are indicated in these groups are those 
for which the extent of effect .upon ability to work is limited to type, 
locale or not indicated. Medical y^roblems which make a client Not Job 
,U.ady are not included in the Sl-UR Job Ready Group. It appears as if 
. .edical problems, which do not make the client not 30b .eady, do not have 
much effect upon the client's leaving the program. . 
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tabu: 66 

Sr-UR MU.I2S JOB RHADY 
(In Percentages) 



MkNTIATORY/VOLUrirARY 

MsuMlatory 

Voliintiiiy 
HA. 

::o-2y 
so- :vj 

40-49 

50-59 

60+ 

N.I. 

if UINIC CM VV 
l\1n1o 

Sj .;ini sl» Origin 
N.I. 

FmJCATTONAK 1.1-VF.L 
Under 6 
6-11 
.12 
'12> 



m)ER 4 MDNrHS 
. (N-25/) 



98.83 
0.78 

\).7,0 

31.13 
25.29 
26.07 
J 1.28 
4.28 
1.17 
0.78 



'.'0 



3. II 
9.31 



4.67 
59.92 
23.35 
10.02 




,i^-i4j|wms 

(N-lll) 

98 . 20 
0.00 

1.00 



30.94 
34.23 
17.12 
„'5.41 

3.60 

1.80 

0.90 

:.l.2.s' 

9.91 r-, 

5.40 f'^-^ 

7.21 , ^ , 
61 . 26 ^ 
18.02 
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SI -UK MALES JOB KEADY 
(In Percentages) • 



UNDER 4 MONTHS 



12 - 14 
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NU^ER ^^THTIDREN 
One . 

. Two 
Three 

Four . 
N.I. 

GOmUNICATIONS BARRIER 
Yes 

/No 

rmVNSPORTATION BARRIERS ^ 
' Yes 
No 

ly^ORJOR HISTOR Y 
Yes 

No • , 

lyVE OF JOB- IN MlS'rO RY_ 
Professional 
, Clerical- 
Sal OS 
Service 
Machine 
Bench 

Construction 

Other 
N.I. 



17.12. . 

12.84 

11.28 

7.39 

8.17 
43;i9 . 

5.92 
94.08 

8.95 
■ 91.05 

88.72 
11.28 

7.02 
• 3.07 

2.63 

34.64 
9.21 f 
7.46 

16; 23 



19.74 
0.00 



18. 


02 


8. 


11 


8. 


U 


4, 


.50 


8 


.11 


53 


.15 
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6.71 
93.^9 ; 

6.31 
93.69 

• 77.48 
22.52 

10.47 

5.81- 

3.48 

29 . 07 

11.03 

4.05 

10.28 

18.00 
0 . 00 
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TABLE 66 (Cont.) 

Sl-im NMJJS JOB RHADY 
(In Percentages j 

f 

UNIJliU 4 MWIUS 



Yes 
No 



MEDICAl. PKOBLPK ' 

client 

Faniily 

Both 
V. None 

q-ia 'TFJCATION PR OCf-DllRnS TMTT!;Vn'n 

No 1^ • 
:>KIM. OU A'lT I'niDlMAt.- BAftltTliltf 
Yes 
No 



24 
76 

,23 
.95 
16 
,66 

• 4:5.19 



.20.62/ 
79.38 



80. 

19v 

13. 
1, 
1, 

83 




1S3, 



IS2 



2. Sl-UR JOB READY FEMALES ' ' . 

The situation for SI.-UR females has been approached in ii slightly 
tliffcrent manner. Three time periods, 1-3 months, 12-14 months, nntl 
18-20 months have heen used, Femalels tend to leave the program ii^ 
a slower rate than males. This both allows for a comparison of clicrfPs 
who have been in the program 18-20 months and ilkicates a necessity lor 
such coiH)£irison. 

For females, prior job history and ethnicity are the only variables 

I 

which appear to show any meaningful differences between the three time 
periods, and, even- so, these differences are not substantial. Spanish 
Origin females tend to remain on the WlN program as do Black females 
but these tendencies are v^ry slight. Females who have a, job history 
tbnd to leave the program more rapidly than females who do not have a 
job history. Table 67 represents the distribution of select variables 
for SI-UR Job Ready Females. , ' * ^ 
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TABUj 67 
Sl-Uk FB4aiBS JOB READY 



I In Percentages) < 



50-59 
60* 



Other 
- .N.I, 

nniicATioNAi. i.nvF.i 

, . Under .6 . 
^ ^ 6-n ; 



12 . 
!2+ 



• I 4. 1 



UNDIiR 4 MOTR^IS 



Volimtar)' 
. N.l. ' • 



20-29 * • 28.9^ 

30-39 38.06. 
40-49 / ... ^^'^^ 



3.85 
l.Ot 
2.23 

Z0\ 35 . 



Spanish Oiigin ' " 15.36 

' 2.61 



-9.51 
56.47' 



12 ; 18 m20 



48 62^ 28.54 /: 22.84 

NlftfmATORy/VOIIJOTARY / 

" ■ . or' da 83.45 81-^7 

Mandatory ' ^^•''^ ' 



JO. 34 11-21 

, 24.14 30 .'60 

\ 36.21 37.07 

18.97: ■ 16.38 

5.86 3.45 

.35 ' 0:00 



2.63 



I ■><> 



/10.00 40.52 

29.66 32.66 

14.48 16.38 

-s/io / ■i-3h- 

12.76 V 

'6.55' ■ 5.17 

57.59 ' . / -SO. 43 

^;i>37 • 29.74 



i55 •4.13 :5.-17" 
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TABLE 67 (Cont.) 
SI-UR EBiALES J03 READY 
(In Percentages) 

UNDER 4 MCWTHS 



NUMBER OF QIILDREN . 
One 
Two 

"Hiree ' 
* Four' * 
Over 4 

' ■ N.I. r 

Cm^ICATIONS BARRIER 

Yes " 



No 



T RANSPORTATION BARRIERS 

Yes 
' No 

PRIOR JOB HISTORY 

« 

:^Yes 
No 

TYPE OF JOB IN HISTORY 
Professional 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Machine 
Bench . 



Construction 
\)th 



ERIC. 



thor 
N.I, 




24^09^ 
22.06"^ 
15.18 
8. 50 ■ 
.8.10 
22.07 

7;89 
92.li 

8.91 

91109 

67.61 
32.39. 

13.16 
11.34 

5.47 
26.52 

4.09 

7.29 
0 

5.26 
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3 2 -• 14 

25.52 

23.45 

14.*83 

ro.34 

. 7.24' 

18.62 

11.73' 
' 8a.27 

8.97 
91.03 

67.93 
32.07 

21.83 
15.74 

6. •60 
40.61 

7.11 
n .17 

3.05 

5.58 



18^ 



5^. 
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TABLF 67 (Gmt.) \ 

SI -UR FB4ALES JOB READY 
' C In . Percentages) 

- ' . ' UI^I:R '4 MONTI IS 
■ ;■ . . -78.14 • 



\ lioth ^ . > . 

None . ' 

sKt& OR /vrmiim Ml i^'^ ' ^ " 

■ - ■ • . ' ... ^ ' ' 



2Z.67 
2.83 
■ 1.62 
72.^8 

24.09 
75.91. 

2.1. ^'1 
75.60 



12 - 14 

79ril 
" 20.69 . 

22.76 
4.83 
2.41 

70.00 



41,93. 
58^97 



73.79 



18 .-- 20 



71 .V. 



14.66 
3.88 
.86 
80.60 . 

29.31 . 
70.69 

■ , ; t . ! 

■ - " ,' ' 
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5: ;^ m4a((y ov timIs-^jrame comp arison ' " > ' - 

/ (iysi^ntialiy no C shows, a stVong a^yrcliit h 

:\y KtVoilther being yn Ujtiassigned ' Recipient or remiiVing on the IV ! N 



!>»'««n»f? Toi? extended ' pWioils of time. . Al tliough some vu r.i'nh Ics 'show.^ ' 
cfern>latl(^^ with r<»naiinng oa the' program or being unassiyiiid, 'tlifcs'?^; 
do nioft ai>pear strofig ehoiigh to make substantial c latins concern mj; > / 
. eirployability. TVo t>T>es of'clients^do app^^ to have \Jil ficuMy ' » ■ 
in assignment . .They are males under' the age of twenty : and Span i jfh ; ^ 



:)^Origin females. 



\ ^ Unfoip^unately, limited data is available on those cl ionts who , i 
leave the program. This informatiorx wquld provide the essehtial • " . 
^^-c^' to understanding "barViers. By understanding how clients fare al^fer . 
Icavinjf the program and, why they left the program, it would be possiblQ 
to make .stronger ^Stateqients based upon client characteristics. iHoWcvOr; it 
is hlghjy improbj^le that ^ven witlr this data WQiild the c(vi.lusioiis , y v 
rawiu in- this, report ^change.' On the contrary, it is extremLMy likc^Iy ; 
It .other variables (i.e. , other than a client*s charactei ist iL .s ) wo -! : 
hylp to explain why clients are-unassigned. 
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pirriiRMINATlON OF BlPLOyABILITy FOR Sl-Uft JOB READY CIyIE^r^S 



Site Inattive Unassigned Recipients CSI UR) are those cli^t^ 

:■'•■':] " -.■ ■ : ■ - ■ './' /■ ■ ■■■/' ' • 

^hb are not teceiving activity frpni the WIN program, /Since client ,/ . 

Ghjaract^rlstics are not a istrong factor in enployability^ assignability 
^or ^ttriticfO in the program/ determination of * 

or placement potential 'is not possible • !l<jweyer, cons^inictidnVc a de-;' 

crsion true vliich will groyp tlie cliients int^ meaningful cntcgoi io:: wi ! I 
\;ifil in tlic uiulerstanding of Who the IMssigned Recipxdfits are,/ S^^ 

to thcv determination, of Job Readiness/ the SI-UR- Jpb Rea<fy clients- pass 

ihrouglv a series of questions to determine their categorization. 

\ , SI- UlR MALES - JOB READY 

^ th^ first sejiarat ion made between SI-UR Job Ready/Males is: (1) * 
Glies^ts yWho ai^e. inyolAAed in no^ activity and (2) client $ >tfho are involved in 
activities i4iich are not recogniized by the WIN program. Tatle' 68 represents 
the distvibutipn of these clients/ Althoiii^h thesjfe activities nro not 
rcxogni zcJ by WIM, roinially, .clients who are p;iyticipnting in tljosc lu liyy ic 
TVv oived a loiv priority in WJN scryices. 

rr ii job opening becair^ available to WINifould it be better tq remove 
a client from a part -time job or training position and i>Wce thert in a 
full-time job or to place an unemprbyed Unassigned Recipient who is in- 

VolVed in no activity whatsoever? PractiMlly speaking, the latter 

' ^ ^ |- . , ' ' i> 'I [ ' 

would obviously be the better choice. Under the current WIN program^ 



. miiLK 68 
-DISrrUKBin iON 01' SI-'UR JOB READY MM.ILS 
■ mmC, N0N-W1N RI;(:OGNIZI:n ACTlVlTII-S ' 

• • ■ • 

- - (N=M25) ' 



No Activity . . • 

Part-Time Eraployment 

fJeneral Rducat ion Development" 

(5ther Educafion 

Part-Time Hinployed aiid 
Other Rducation « " ' 

Waiting For Training' 

Waiting for Job (Part-'l'imc) 

Intended .to reregister ' ^ 



88:44%/ 
4.89% 
1.07% , 
3.56% 

0.89% 



0.36% 
1 ■ 



6 
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i ll* •! iciu loii i v me:in LngJess^ since part-time empToymeiit i s not 
ttvojiinroif by the proi;i Rernnso f>9.94"6.of the clients arc . / 
rcceivini; no activity (SI-UUj aaL;70.14\ of these are apparently 
)jpb ready. (Job Ready ST-UR) and P>3.13% of these are participating' 
in absolutely no activity, it is important to identify the 16,87% * 

61 the job ccady Site- Inactive CTlents who are participating in some 

- • ' - ■ ' ' . ' ■■■ J - ■ 
ac: Ivity entirely on thei.r cH'ii. 



. - . iiij; t !ie division bjstxl on non-V/ii>i recoynizcll aciivities, 

I v o.n>ncl separation is inadc bctvecii male clients under the age ot 
tvv..?/ j;uJ uinle ^ Lients twenty years old or older.* The division is 
nude due to the effect of asc, pru Mcularly being under the age of 
twenty , Aii)on;€Hnployability or assignability. Divisions are further^ 
iiuidc for three vuriables: _ , 

_ (I) Clients who have fncclic;il problems wliich limit 

' ' '■''.'['- ^ ■ "v 

the l>Ti* or !'oc;iIc of (^mplfnnK'nt^'inimrT it»nls 

, ■ . '/ . • ^ . 

^ l/ii) lK> iiit*di«..il I iiii i ( ;U ioni;. 

^ . -I - ' I ., ■ 

; *1 (M icnt^ who have t rans[MM'* ;it irvi, skilly oiiipIo)mMit- ^ 
rrl;iif»(l, porson.'il pic (ereucc, oi* rill ij^uliiiiil- bar- 
ri»M*s d'uMifs who have none of t^esc 



(3) (!I it iit:^ with :\ prior job history and cl icnts wi thout 
;i prior job history. 



V 



:0. - '^'iSO 



M'i'gurc 13 *rcpreserits these tilassifications for .Sl-lJIi .)ob Po;icly 
Miles wh6 arb participating, *in no activities and Figure !4 rcfwcscnts , 
these classifications for SI-IJR Job Ready Males who arO' |i«irt ic ipnt * 
in non- W I recognized activities. • ' - • 

. •■ ■ ^ ' ) : > . • . ^, . 

.The largest group of SI-^UR Job Ready »Male clients> const i tutc .3H.()7';. 

■ • ' ■ ' - ' t.. . • ... 

of the V total. ITiese^ are SI-UR Job Ready Males who: arc over the ii^c ol 
twenty; have np medical prob\^s; have no barriers;' and have a job • ' 
history, , . / . » . * 

Tlie question *arises why are these males not/ assigned? llic answer _ 
is not immediately available. However, variatioqs in state distribution 
of these nul^es does highlight the fact that differences between *it;ates* 
play an importimt role in whether^lients are as5igned\or unassi^ncd. 
Table b9 represents the distribution of SI -UR Job Ready males with no 
api^arent barriers timong the fifteen states. -.The differences are astounding 
States A and (' constitute 4*2.70% of the male populat'iort and yet comprise^ 
74.95% ar tfee SI-UR Job Ready Males with no apparent bdrriers. St;/te^?^ 
BSD constitute 33.32% of^e male population and yet contain only 11. 72^ 
of the wSl-lfR Job Jtendy Nlales with no apparent barriers. These cl1 rfere|L:es 

clearly show that state and site locale play an important role -in whether 

» . ♦ »' 

a client is iinassigned or assigned. 

- .■ ■ \ ■ . ■ ' ' ■ ^ ■ \ 
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[ON OF SI^URdOB|EADir.»ALES 
n (IBiCEXWGES BASED W TOTj 
REAW MALES) (NS*1125) '-: § 



4r 



7^ 



'.AGE. 
88.441 



70.04 



PROBLEfS 




0.00% 



iMOt 



BARRIERS 





0.00 



0.00 




• ;BAPJ?IERS 





vMEriCAL\ 
^ P,RDBLE>IS1 



7,64% 't( 



62. 4t 



BmiERS 




■/i 76.31 . ; 12.09 I g H« / 1.78 



JOB 
STORY 




JOB 
.HISTORY 



) 0.00V* 7 0.00 0.00' 




JOB 
HISTORY- 



I 




^ JOB 
HISTOllY 




JOB 
HISTORY 




BAi-^IERS 



■JOB 




.'•^JfiB' 

msgpRY 



.■5.241 U^a 



n.i8\ 



5.69' O.isi X6.<62- 3.02 



vn 'V-ES ' NjO YEC -NT^ YF.;; ' NO \T£ 

192 . ' ■ f' ' ' '. : ■ 



JOB] 
HISTORY 
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mSTRIBin-ION or ST-im'JOB READY" MMJiS 

> . \ NO WARENT .BARRIER^ C -\ 
' - (In Percentages) . 

' . : . , ■ . - ' ' : % OF • ' 01- 

Sl'ATE ' .. ' - > -t^APRAREm' BARRTfeRS TaiAl. MAH:S 

A* ' ^ , . ' 48.28 ■ - > 33.44 . 

.B* . ' ^ • ' ^ ' 1.0-34 . . ^ . 29.21 = 

C* ' 26.67 • . 9.26' 

■ -> ' , . ... • .,' .- . 

D* • 1.38 4.11 

|.; J ^ . - 0.00 "-54 • 

,:* , . ^ 8.74. ' ' H.34 

li* / 0.00 ' • . . 0.42 

' ^ • 1.38 • ' "h^"^ 

1* ' J , . p. 46 . ' 0.54 

" 0.00 ■ ' '0.96'' 



.1 
K 
I, 
M 
N 
O 



r 



0,00 * ^ 0.62 

0.46 - ' • 1.00 

2..32 ' \ 

-0.00 ; / ■ 

O.OO' " • 0'.62 



* IJNmi'UWI-D I'A'niER STATHS . ' 
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1.96 
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' ^ Similar to SI-UR Job' Ready males, SI-UR Job Ready females have* 
4)ecn distrl'Buted aniong dif^rentclaSyS-ifi cat ions based upon the 
•|X)ssessio'n.jor lack of possession of j>articular characteristics. 
These characteristics are those which appeared to show some correla- 
tion with assignment of employment. Hiey are: 

• :^ (1) N9n-'WTN Rec(5gni zed Activity , 

' ' «■ ■ > ^ 

(2) Certification Procedures 

C3) Medical Probleflis / 

(4) Barriers - Skill, Employment-Related, Personal 

J , J^reference, Attitudinal, Communications, or > \ 
Transportation. 

(5) Prior Job Histpry 

■ " ^ ■ • \ ■ ^ ■ ' " ^ ■ ■ ' ■• 

Since age 'did not appear to have, any relationship witli cjiiplaya- 

hility.it was not included in the female analysis. ;Xje' to the .uuWguitv 

• '■• . , 

over supportive service needs caused by lack of certification pro- 
cedures, fcimiles with certiTication procedures Initiated and rc:;Kilc> 

without certiTicat ion procedures were separated. 

' ■> • . 

Comiiumic^^tion Barriers weT*e-added to the group, oT bniTicrs, s'inco, 
foV females, communications problems related to employah i 1 i ty. 
/fable. 70 represents the distribution of Sl-UirJob Ready I'oinalcs amonu 
nbn-WlN recognized activities. It is importmit to jioto that :,ilim)st 
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1 out of 10 SI-UR Job Ready females is part-tijnc cmploywl ;ind ih.n ol 
those SI -IIR Job Ready females who are not employed part- time-, ;i I most 
8 out of every 100^ are involved in or are about to be involved in 
soine training or educational program outside of the aegis of WIN. 
WIN is not designed to recognize formally either of tlieso j»»*oi^P^- 
(Questions as to whether VMN could i^grade these part- time jobs is 
not addressed in the file because the jobs themselves do not 
fall within the WIN system. r 

Figure 15 represents the distribution of SI-IJR .Job Ueady fcina c 
with no activity and Figure 16 represents the distrlbutipn of Sl-Ul\ 
Jpb Ready females with non- WIN recognized activity. 



0 



S!-UR J0RREWFM5 \+36011 ^ ' 




• . , . . TABLE 70. X l'; . 

' /distribution of isi-UR job READY- females ' 
AMONG NGN-WIN RECOGNIZED ACTIVITIES 
^ (N=3601) V 

* ■ ' • . ■ ' • . . 

No Activity '_ » 82.391 

Part-Time Employment . ' 9.28% 

General Education Development 1.28% 

Other Education ^ . 4.72% 

^fi^Time Employment and Ec|^cation >^ 0.44% 

Waiting FoKlrainipg " / ^ 1.06% 

Waiting For Employment *(FVT) , ^ s 0.19% 

Intend to DoregLstcr 0.64% 




. Table 71 represents the distributibiT. o| t!hese three groups in 
the fifteen s^plc states; Prior to discussing "the impUcatio^is df " . 
• '.the data in\Table 71 i4, is important t.o,i^ddr stand the app^^^^^ td^^. ^ 
theseniata. It vroUld be expected tha^^lf no^-ferences ck^sted-.lamon^ 
the states that each sthte woulM cb;(iWn..a prOportipn of^Sl-UB^Job 
Ready; females with^pa«icullr cLract^is^i^ states 
.proportion of female clients, the three groups in Table 71 vary o 
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two variables - certification and job histpry 

" .Three groups of the SI-UR jib' l^ead^^^males stand out. They are 
females with ^lo^ivi^, no kdic^alSproblems;. no bLiers.knd: 
• . tl) .No Gertificafion and .*I)C>'-jo^' History ' , . 
(V) No' Certification and , a' Jot) Histci^T 
{sV Certification and No Job History 

Coiined these groups represent 47.01% ^^^^^^ 
females and 19.46%., 16.69%, and 10.86% , respectively. (TT^e reader 
should keep^in mind that no' v:erti f lent ions means that a client had ? 
had-:i^rHM-icat ion nroceiures in i t iated . Cert i ficatior^ in this 
context, miV^hat certification procedures have been initiated and 
• not 'necessaril^^WlL^ cl ient needs supportive services.) 

- VariSions^npyportions for a particular state has "certain im- 
'pUciitions. instance, if a Mate contains fewer females with a job 

history than would be c^xpectcd , 'one of two situations may have occurred 
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...... •.. . ; ■■ . • ■ 7 ^. ■ >',. . ' ; • 

I. Dithef there are fewer 'females iii that state with a job history or 

females wi.ljh a job history do, not tend to become Site • Inactive Un-^' 

assigned -Rlcipients/^^ it. is not the purpose of this study to 

examine "si^te characteristics, ^nevertheless, due to the. lack of iriipact 

of client characteristics upon assigrmiont, other variables must be re- 

^ T ■ V ' [■ . . ^ - . . , " 

sponsibte'^fo^' ^'^^ Mtuat ions which occiir, and^ state^ifferences are one. ot 

the ardas> where these variable lie. - * 

A good ^example of state differences occurs for SI >yR, Job Ready 
fenjales with no medical problems, no barrier^, ^no certif illation, .and , ^ 
no job history. States F ^nd II represent 15,80% of, the female popu- 
'lation and yet they contaiii 50.92% of the SI-UR Job Ready females who • 
have no apparent barriers, no certification and no job history- TF^-is 
• is 3.22 times as many fem^;fl]es with these characteristics than would 
be expected if there were ino variations amoi^g states. States B and 
n represent 33.25% of the femai.: population\nd yet^ they only contain 
7.98% of thf' females with thes > characteristics. This is less than 
the niv\i^ of females as woulclT bo expected. Although for SI-UR Job 
. Ready females, no apparent barriers and a job histoid / States I- and 11 
cont^a.in a smaller proportion of .those females who are not certified, 
2l.9b%,- nevertheless they sti 11 contain a larger proportion than would 
bc! normal l)fir expected. • 

». No final conclusions .:an be drawn from these differences and the 

V, ■ ■ 

many other which ocCiir in fable 71 . However, differences in states 
' statistically represents v/ i .Icr variations in proi<r;uiimat ic placement 
than di fferences incMienr > h iracteristics. 

a. . 
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• ^ TABLE 71- 
DISTRIBUTION 01^ SI-UR JOB READY FEMALES 
, WITH NO MEDICAL PROBLEMS . OR BARRIERS BY STATE 



(In Percentages) 
CN=36U1) 



NO CERTJfilCATION 



CERTIFICATION 



NO JOB . 4 
HISTORY \ 


J^B 
HISTORY 


NO JOB 

uTcrrxDV 
HlolUKi " , 


STATE'S OF 
TOTAL FBiALES 


" • [ 
12.98' 


'29.62 


27.88 ' 

* 




'7.84 V'" 


8.99 




7fi 48 


3.7^ 


. 13.31 


3. 84 


2 S9 


'■0.14. 


0.33 




*+..// 

• I ■ 




0.50 


0.26 


1 nn 


32- S2 


15(14 


9.72 


•Hi Q7 


1.14 


2.6^. 


5.12> 


1.83 


• 1.43 


, 0:67 


2.56 


^■,3.46 


,2 . 57 . 




0-.26 




2.00 


2.33 


: .3.32 ^ . 


3.15 


1.00 


1 'oo 


; , ' 0.77 . 


2.04 


18.40 


6.82 


# 5.:12^ 


3.93 


5.14 


3.83 


4' 60 ' - 


4.64 


9.99 


7.83 


3.07 


5.02 


0.17 


5.16 


15.09 


4.71 



llnanployed Father States 
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St JfflMiY CONCLUSIONS FOR CtimV CHARACTERISTICS ^ 

Client characteristics do not appear to have a strong Cbr re l*it ion 
to erapioxabilit^ or assignability." Two types of clients appear to^ho \ 
less likely to be employed or to leave, the program. They arc male,s\ / 
under the age twenty aAd Spanish Origin females . Maics- ^^^^ 
age of twenty a^p^ear to receive a low priority for WIN act.ivi€>/ w^"^^ 
may explain why they do not tend to leave the program or become em- ^ 
ployed. Spanish Origi^;^ females^ tend to have comamicatlons barf^ers. 
Simply, a lar^e number of Spanish Origin females cannot sp6ak English 
whicR has an obvious effect upon their ability to become assigned or 
receive WIN services. " • . 



Variations in state statistics indicate that programmatic differ- 
uverices -among the state' Wve' a greater effgpt upon pl^cemerit potential 
' th^ client characteristics. Except for medical pr^jj^lems the placement 
potential of a client appears more greatly effected by the' state in 
which the client resides than what characteristics the client possesses 



2.0? 



v., 

\ ' «r;crioN v.; 

m/vjorTissijI'S . ' ■• 



The three major issues which in and of themselves have particular 

* '«■■•■' 

mportance to this study and to the Unassigned Recipients are: 
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•MEDICAL PROBLBIS 
CERT in CAT I ON 
STATE. VARIATIONS 
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MEDICAL PROBLEMS | 

' As Was noted in Section lib, 12.79% /af: the Unassigned Recipients 
are I4ot Job Ready because of medical "problems . Approximately .41.12% of 
the Urlassigne^ I^cipients have medical problems indicated in their file 
-and 83.71% ar^ female^. The following will discuss some of the limita- ^ 
t-Lons of the medic-al data and the frequent tyjes of mec^cal problems. \ 
^ ^Medical' problems .were recorded for. the. client, the. client's family, 
botK ^r --no medical problems'^ Tlie medical cond^^ 

significant when more thai^one problem was listed in the client's €ile 
was that problem which appeared to title P/RA: staff to^constitute the 
greatest barrier to employment. The following limits to employment were 

utilized: , . . , ^ ; , 

- Limit to *the type or locale of job 

Limit' to part-time work only ^ 
' - Client\ncapacitated 

. - No limits posed by medical problem 

/- Other 

In tliise files where the medical prot?lem reported b^ .the client w^s 
not agreed upon by a physician, or the WIN int|rviewer, two additional 
categories ^re nofeds 

- Client/Doccor contradict ^ 
■ ; ' - Client/WIN contradict 

The latter categories contained relatively few cases, probably be- 
/'cause tL majority of files contained no documentation either of the true 
' existent of i stated; medical prol.lem. or the extent to which the prpblem 
would potentially limit the client's emptoyability/ The lack of medical 
Substantiation and medically accurate di ignostic classification, of listed 
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problems; places considerable* restraints on the types of ^conclusoions -wlri*^h^^^;.v/ 
can^be drawn froni. thesd, data/ In short, one must regard file data on med- 
: ica I problems as primaTj(ily reflecting the; percepti^^^ of the^clijjpt, the 
: WIN ' Interviewer' or both.. The accurate assessment of the problem, its degree 
• of- chronica ty;j',pfolDabiU being resolved and tho extent to which it ' 

- ' ^ ■ ^ ... ... . ^ X . ' . 

" limits the client's 'employability potential is therefore unavailable for 

"* * ' - ' ' 

^analysis in 'the. majority of cases. ^ . " 

Forf/the WIN recipients J.n the Emplbyfed^ Registrant (ER) , Site Active-' ^ 
Unassigned itecipient (SA-UR) / and the Site Inactive-Unassigned ^R^ 
(SI-UR) status groups, 3,266 reported, medical problems. It was expected 
that the degree of liinitation caused by a' medical- problem 
ted in the type' of medical ccjnditions/ shown. Of .those clients whose' files 
'' indicated -the presence of a medical problem £tfid the 'extend to which it; 
... affected their employability as" incapacitating, limiting, or not indicated, , 
in 50% of the cases the'same medical problem could be found in all three or 
at least two of the categoriesv A random check revealfed that conditions , 
such as arthritis, nervous conditions, back problems, varied in their inten- 
sity, therefore varied in the extent to which ; they eons tjLtuted a barrie\^ to 

eniploynient. : ^ , .' ^ ^ ' . ' r 

. .• • .. , Generally ,' tHe mgst' frequently reported medical problems tend to involve 
disabilities for which AO,#oreseeablc medical i»s.olution would appear feasible 
When medical problems are ranked by frequency from one to ten, separating . j 
males and females by status groups, the numbers Tor ER males , SA-UR males and 
females become too small to draw any conclusions . The true rankings x:axi . 
only be, drawn from the female SI-UR ancJ^ER status groups. The following 
stable shows the,' similarities in raiiki of the ten most" frequently reported 



mea).cal problems^f the 'two groups. The "medical problem which appears most 
- frequently is given a- rank of one. • ' ,:V 
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TABLE 72 



MEDICAL^ PROBLEM RANKS 



FEMALES 



EMPLOYED RECIPIENTS 



SITE INACTIVE-UNASSfGNED RECIPIENTS 



RANK 


CODE 


MEDICAL PROBLEM 


NUMBER 


CODE 


MEDICAL PROBLEM ' 


NUMBER 


1 


17 


Hypertension 


43 


..04 


Bronchitis 


185 






oroncnxxxs 




17 


Mvn A T* ^ ATI Q 1 nn 

^ c , ■ . 


183 


3 


10 


Back Problems 


25 


10 


Back Problems 


179 


p4 


14 


Nervous Cond^ 


24 


.-36 


Undetermined 


170 


5 


13 


Heart Problems 


21 


14 


Nervous Condition 


• 143 


6 


^ 22, 


Arthritis 


21 


22 


Arthritis 


134 


- 7 . 


36 


Undetermined* 


19 


° 40 


t^regnimcy . 


94 


8 


11 


Legs-PhysiCjal ' 
Disability' 


16 


. 13 

\ 


Heart Probllms ^ 


^83 


9 


08 


Diabetes 


12 


11 


Legs -Physical 
Disability 


81 


10 


39 


Handicapped 


1 11 


08 


. Diabetes 


78 



♦Undetermined 



Those cases, in which the files indicated a medical 
problem. However, it was undetcrminod as to what 
the problem actually was. 
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The fact that for the most part, the same medical problems exist 
■j^m^ as well as the Unassigned, again indicates 

that medical problems vary in the extent to which they cause a barrier to 
einployment V • 

.In the case of SI-UR females, pregnancy appears as a /"medical prob- 
lem" 7.00% of the time, whereas among Enployed Registrants, thei« was 
'only one case. ' 

Of the 3,266 clients whose files indicated the presence of a medical 
probleip, 77.07% were in the SI-UR group. This contrasts with 9.43% of the 
, SA-UR and 13.50% of ER status, the distribution of these clients are pre- 
sented in Tables 73 and 74 for males and females respectively, 

' It was expected that clients in the ER status group with medical plob- 
lems would have either no limits or limit to type or locale, allowing for 
full-time ein>loyment. The data supports this except for two cases for 
males which could probably be explained by special conditions such as tern- 
porjary hospitalization or a handicapped person r^uiring supportive services 
* from WIN. / ^ . 

Among the Site Active Unas^ned Recipients, as in the case of Employed 
Registrants, it was not expected that there would be any clients vtio were 
incapacitated.^ Again, the numbers are too small to make a conclusive state- 
mentT 

The Site Inactive Unassigried Recip;ients account for 65.33% of males 
with medical problems and slightly higher proportion of those cases among 
the males whose capacity to work full-time is limited, constitute 14.69%. 

The females with medical problems represent 83.711 of all clients with 
medical problems. The female Employed Registants show similar results as 
the male ERs. The data shows only 18 of this group have extreme limitations 
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which effect their capacity to work fu^l- time which is itanimal when com^ 

pared ta the total feannale E^ " 

It beconfe more s^iificant that 14 of the Site Active Unaspgiiea 

iRecipients ainahg fem^es have medical problems vrfiich limit the xr capacity 

to become employed until one looks at the base nimber (189) of this status. 

The categories in which SA-URs are involved Pending Initial Certification 

PMing ajbsequent Certification, could indicate that the incapacitation 

may be of a tanporary nature. 

The ate Inactive Unassigned Recipients who are female account for 
66.<^4% of all clients who have medical problems indicated and 89.84% of 
those whose ntedical problems limit their capacity to'^ work full-time. Over 
one-half of this group h^ve indicated ifi their files that t^ir medical prob- 
lems limit their capacity to work full-time. Among the three status groups 
for both males and females, 23.48% of the clients are limited to type and 
locale' of job by their medical problems. 10.17% have no limits, 5:33% ate 
limited to part-tiifie only, 11.27% report incapacitation and 49.76% are not 
indicated as to the extent thpir eraployment may be effected by medical 
problems. These overall proportions arfe highly representative of females of 
SI-UR status. Though the data has provided evidence that SI- UR clients in 
general and.female SI -UR clients in particular have a proportionately higher 
degree of limiting medical than do the other status groups, the lack of 
medical documentation of diagnostic categories, ehronicity, and probable 
resolution' of these problems , present a serious limitation i^on conclusions 
and reccomendations concerning WIN'S* treatment of these clients. 
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MALES ^ 
MEDICAL EXTENT 



V 



N=532 



ER 



SA-UR 



SI-UR 



TQI-Ai: 



TOTAL , / 


66 


12. 


41% 


1V9 


22 


.37% 


347 


65, 


.23% 


''532 


100% - 


^to Limits 


Z7 

V 


40. 


91% 


\ 25 


20 


.16% 


25 


7, 


.21% 


77 


, *14.4% 


Limit Type/Locale 


17 


■ 25. 


76% 


26 


21 


.85% 


133 


38. 


.33% ■ 


176 


33.08?6 


PA Only 


1 


i: 


52%" 


1 




.^4% 


15 


4. 


,32% 


17 


3.20% 


Incapacitated 


, 1 


1. 


52% 




; 4*20% 


36 ' 


10. 


.37%' 


42 • 


7 . 89%' 


Not Indicated 


20 


30. 


30% 


62 


52 


.10% 


-4^ 


' 39. 


,77% 


220 


41.35% 



TOTAL 



TABLE 74 
FEMALES 
MEDICAL EXTENT 
■ N=2734 



ER 



SA-UR 



> 



SI-UR 



375 



,No Limits " / 87 
/ Limit Type/Locale 90 
P/T Only 13 

• ■ ■ ■ 1 

Incapacitated 5 
Not Indicated 180 



13. 


72% 


189 


6.91% 


2170 


79.37% 


2734 ' 


100 ^0 


23. 


20^0 


28 


14.81% 


140 


6.45% 


255 


9.33t 


24\ 


00% 


42 : 


22.22% 


459 


21.15%. 


591% 


21.62% 


3. 


47^0 


■ 7 


3.70% 


137 


6.31% 


157 


Is .-741 


1- 


33% ' 


. 7 


3.70% 


314 


14.47% 


326 


11.92% 


48. 


00% 


105 


55.56% 


1120 ' 


51.61% 


1405 


51.39% 
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As the reader can see, there are many interesting and important 

^ ■ . *. ' ' ' 

factors among medical problems of the lhassigned Recipients •However , 
perhaps the'most important fact learned from these statistics is that 
over 50% of* those clients with medical problem? do not have a professiouill 

medical /"assessment bf theiextqht to which medical problems affect 

■ . ^ , \ ' 

thA clients s ability? to work. ' This factor, coupled with an inability 

^ ^. . ^ 

to determine the effect of a particular medical problem upon employment, 

makes it impossible to determine precisely how many clients should be ^ 
made exenpt;/ how many clients have partially disabling , medical problems 
(limitation of type and locale of enployment) ; aiKi how many clients are 
not at all limited by their medical problems. Since medical problems 
are the greatest barriers to job- readiness, an accurate assesjpment of the 
extent to v^ich medical problems affect clients' ability to work is essen- 
tial. Unfortunately ^ it appears as if at the time of appraisal, a client 
who may possess inultiplc barriers to employment (interviewer perceived 
barriers) is made an JUnassigned Recipient and is not further appraised or 
assessed ipx these barriers, llie two major barriers that the statistics 
gather for this report identify are medical problems anft certification need ^ 
Despite the fact that^hese two barriers are the most important and in 
some instances the only barriers to employment, they are the character- 
istics least consis^ntly identified. In the case of medical problems, 
some states; employ a teri^orary exemption for any client who at the time of^ 
registration complains of a medical problc^n. 'Phis exen^tion allows for^ / 
30 days in which time the clients may acquire professional substantiation 
of their medical problems. Based upon this professional advise, WlN^then 
determines whether the client should be made exempt or be appraised. It 
fitppears as if in many cases, the lack medical certification is iin attempt 
at conserving WIN resources. However, the maintenance of client^ in an un- 
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assigned pool who are essentially medically incaplfcle dV accepting eniplby- 
ment, is not necessarily efficient, especially when a procedure as simple 
as' temporary exemption *can be utilized. Unfortimately , it appears as if 
the* greatest barrier in the WIN program in many sites is the barrier be- 
tween WIN and welfare. Continually,^site managers made ccanments about tlie 
lack o£ coopexation o£ the welfare office with the WIN office. Although 
the situation does-iiot occiif in all* sites, or within all sitesj.h each state, 

a substantial nianber of states fall, within thi^s category of poor WIN/welfare 
/ ^ / ^ r, ' • : ^ ■ -sly . \ 

, working relationships. (The WIN/Weltare relationship, includes both the 

Separate Administrative Unit (SAU) and the Income Maintenance , Unit (IM ). 

^nK>se WIN offices which were co-located with the welfare offices, appear 

- to have a better working relationship and faster, more efficient medical 

and certification procedures. There is, therefore, the possibility that 

medical certification is a function of WIN/Welfare working relationships. 

• To sane extent, the data collected on medica problems is not satis- 
factory to give a clear- cut'' picture to the extent of which medical problems 
effect the client's ability to work. The data does,, however, substantiate the 
lack of effective administrative procedures in ascertaining a professional 
medical assessment. It is essential to the operation the WIN office to 
^ know whether or not a cljent is capable of accepting employment. Without 
conplete medical information, such an assessment is not possible. 

* It should be noted that the {ncome Maiutonance Unit (TMll oT the 
welfare agency has sole authority for exempting an individual 
from the WIN progTVn> i/IN can recommend but cannot finally deter 
mine who should be Wade exanpt.x 
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:CiiR1^HICA,TI0N • . 

Current certiticat ion requirements are complex and to a gre;'it extent 
misleading. For example, it is hot required that, all clients be ccrtil itcl. 
However, federal rej^ulat ions imply thq^Ta client who is not cert i lUcdVnccd 
not participate in the WIN progrcim past. an appraisal stage. Reference: litlc 
29, Subtitle A, Part 56.50, Subpart F,. Deregistrat ion and Sanction, para- 
-gi^h (ej : ^ / . 

"Any, WIN registrant', except a volunteer, who is determined 
to have failed or refused without good cause to appear for 
' appraisal; or any certified WIN registrant, except a volun- 
teer, who after counseling has been offered, continued to 
refuse to participate in the WIN program without gotod caase ^ 
shall b^ deregistered from WIN and removed from AFDC grant 



for failure to participate." 

1 • ■ V - 



Certification is simply the written understanding of what, if any, 
supportive services are needed by the client, and what, if any, supportive- 
services will be provided to the client by welfare. For further clarit)* a 
certification request is the ^bmpletion of a certification form by the VWN 
interviewer (sppnsor) which notifies welfare of either the siijiportive ^ 
services needed by ^the client or* the fact that the client needs no supportive 
services. A written response from welfare that these services will be \^vo 

vided dr the writttm acknuwlcd^eiiKMit that supportive services are not ^ 
needed completes the certification procedure. Of course, the situation can i 



and frequently does, where welfare Will rtqt dr cannoi provide the 
supporlP#e services requested and the client is not certifiied. 

' v . 'r % ■ . * ■ ■ 

The certification request is an indication of two functions being 
completed.- First, the client must have been assessed for supportive 
service needs, and^ second the request has been forwarded to wo 1 Tare. 
Although it is not always the case that if a certification recjuest has 
not 1)een made, the supportive services assessment has not taken place. 
However, in the majority of situations the only indication in a client 's 
file of the supportive service assessment is the certification request 
form. In other words, if a certification request has not been made, then 
it is highly unlikely anyone referencing the client's file will know 
whether or not the client, is in need of supportive services* Table 75 
presents the proportions of ER, SA-UR and SI-UR clients for which cer- 
tification requests have not been made. (The reader is reminded that 
even^ if the clieift needs no supportive services the certification pro-* 
cedure should be completed.) Approximately 48.77% of the- WIN population 
has not had a certification request completed. The impliciation is that 
almost half of the WIN population need no t- participate in the WIN pro-- 
gram past the point of appraisal. 

The reason why ER clients are not certified is primarily because they 
don't need supportive services. Many of the SA-UR clients are currently 
waiting to be certified or do not need certification. Tlie SI-IJR clients, 
however, are in a different situation. 

• ■,. ' ^ ■ 21.8 ' 



N/ ^ TABLE 75 



PROPORTIONS OPER,' SA-UR, SI-UR CLIEMTS 
WITl! NO CERTIFICATION REQUESTS 
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, MALE FEMALE . TOTAL 

; ,31.20 - 41.10 35.71 

SA-UR 20.54 21.33 . ' 21.02 

SI-UR^ 40.30 62.28 58.35 
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- The fbllowihg question\krises.: 'How many of the SI-UR are S5-UR simply be- 
^/tause, supportive seiv^ are riot available, therefore, have not requested 
■ any?f ; \ ■ • * ■' • 

There is a difference iri' certification requirements between males 
and females* There is no time frame in Which a f anale must be certified. 
However, unQ[i5)loyed fathers come uriUer different ^considerations, (Title ^ 



29, 56,22fHb)): , • ' ^ 

\^ "All unemployed fathers shall be appraised within y 

two weeks of the determination of eligibility for 
AFDC benefits, and appraisal shall occur pjior^to ' > ' 
^ certification. Certification shall be completed 

no later than 30 days from the receipt of AITC 
benifits^" ; /* . 

Again, the client can be certified fsr no supportive services 
needed. ^ 

Aside from administrative imd legal consideration, the questions to 
be addressed in terms of ccrti ficcition relt^mt to imcjerstanding a client,,' s 
characteristics and why an Unnssigned Recipient is uriassigncd are: 

(1) What information about the client can be provided . 

• from certification? ■ ^ . ' 

(2) IVhat are the implications of certification upon ^ 
assignment/unassigiunent? 

(3) What information does certification provide about 

services needed by the client? . ' / ' 

^ / ■ - ■ ^ 

.:. : .-^ ^^^ ' ■ 
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1. ; /Certification wi^J^ prdv^ ahoiit client barriers 

and the supportive services, heeded by the client, The four major areas 
of supportive services provided are child carp, medical, tKansportat ion, 
home i^miagement/ family plkhning. Although child care is probably the 
mo^t needed of all supportive services , the lack- of accurate medical 
assessment ^yoUfd/iBak^^ supiiortiye services a close second. Home 

management/family p]^^ may be very iii5)ortant from a welfare point 

of view. However an employment perspective, it does not have a 
high priority. Nonetheless, Home Management/Family Planning ij^ the 
§econd highest received certification and at some WIN sites )he situa- 
tion has existed where a certification request is sent for chil^ care' 

and the ccrt^lfication comes back with child care denied and Home 

■ ■ . .. ' . - 

Ntinagement/i-amily (Planning to be received despite the fact that no rc- 
quest 1iak%een made for jt. , In any leyent , certification both as a p^'o- 
cedure >knd the resulting supportive service (particularly, medicjil) 
providd essential information concerning the clients ability to parti- . 
c ij?a te in the program and accept emp 1 oyment*. 

2. Certification do6s not essentially affect employability ex- 

cept for provision of medical treatment. A C^amale client who is in ' 

' • ■■ ' * 
need of child care is job ready if she receivers child care, but she 

' • ■ ■ ■ " ■ ^< ' ■ " ' ■ ^ '■■ ■ ^ ■ 

is not more "employable". Except in rare cases where medical treatment 

pan improve a client 'stability to perform a job function, certification 
is not related to emplpya[bllity. 



.Therefore i the effect certification has Upon assignment^ 
-J imassignment is strotJgXy ^dependent upon the criteria used for . 

4^ clients will be^ssigned und which clients will^' 

' not; ^^t|t appears as if in many sites two situations are predominant. 
7 ^First, the WIN interviewer assesses thc,possibility of employing a 
particular client. Tf it appears , probable that the client can be 
: plac^dVv^then the question of supportive service is addressed. If 



it doesTidt appear probable that a client can be pljaced, then the 
client is deemed unassigned and no certification request is mat}e. 
Second/ the client is assessed for supportive Service riee;ds . If 
^ the client needs chilci care, because there are, no child care slots 
'availablie, the client is deemed unassigned and no certific3l|tion re- 
quest-is .made. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ • ■ ^ ^ ■ , ■ ■ ' ■ _ / _ 

Determining the effect certification has upon assignment/ 

uhassignment, depends upon-- the relationship of certification to 
assignment/unassignment . * In rthe first situation^ cibove, assigna- 
bility is^ prerequisite to certification. In the second case, 
certification is prerequisite to assignability. .Because of this 

'<. , » ■ 

inversion of relationships, it is not possible to make aggregate^ 
ysta^'tements about certif ication/assig^^iibil ity . • ■ ^rt'^- 



3;' Certification provides information about the client's 

support ivc. service iKVtls. \viicn certification does not take place." 
it is highly iinprob;ihle that ;i d iiMit l i Ic vy i 1 1 iiid icato tlK** 
client's sup|)ortivc needs. 
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Because of these variations essential information about the 
client 's-siipportive seprice needs is not. available. Rj-om the poln,t 
of view, of a researcher ^th is is unfortunate. However, the point of 
view to be considered is nbt the researcher's, but the client's. 
From the point of view of the client, an incompleted cert if i-^ « 
catibii for .whatever reason is strongly linked td the tlassifi^ ^ 
; cation- of Site Inactive Unassigned,ReciRient. A classificaiton 
which implies little contact with WIN, little or no WIN activity 
or services, and no WIN assistance in finding a job. 

The SI-UR females who have no medical or other barriers and are job 
ready constitute 59.04% of the SI-UR Job Ready females ^and 7l.AVo of 
/these ha v^ had no certification request initiated. This group cpnst^ - 
V tutes. 27.47% of those -female clients who are not receiving any , activity 
from WIN (i.e., the SI-lJR's which e.s,scntiiilly arc the Va)nai>signed Re- 
. ' 'cipionts'O • I*rom <r di ffercnf ocrspect ive, of those Females wlio are 
' ~, not Working Regi'strants or in a federal viromix^nciit , 24. 37^6 have no 
barriers and no c<!?ft i fit-ation - 1 out of every 4. \ ^ ' • 



llie question the data cannot answer is how many of these '^^^ 
need supportive services? Ttie question the data raises is - arc the 
atbiiinistrative shor-t-W^^^ (i.e., the absence of certi fication rcquestls) 
reaWy benefiting WIN and the WIN client? : 
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STATE VARI ATIONS ; ■ ' " 

: . It was assumed ut the outset ,oV this, project that agj^rej-ating the 
"data from clients' files on a 'national level would be an effective method 
of provic^ing in4icat.ions oj .what fedora l"..p^cY and procedural ch^jigos . . 
could imnrove'the situation- of the IJnassjgnediHepipient. The sample was 
^ stratified for welfare grant maximums, unemployment rates, size^of popu- 
-lation at sites,.'size of population served by the site. Unemployed !-ather . 
status of ^the :-stat6., '.alid'ibpWi^tion size of the state. • Even geographic 
./yistributiori within the li"ataon was checked to assure as unbiased an indicator 
*of "the national ^ir^ poi^ulation as possible. The sample has been sukessrul 
in this attempt, "^nt the 'sample has additionally provided is reaffin^a- 
t ion- -of '.the fact that WIN is a Tocal program and that when statements are 
made natio.na'lly some details and unrortimatelyCimrjortAm^ ^^-^ 
lost. For example," -from r.ihlc 2 tlie pcMvdntagc of; Unasslgncd. in the TO 
;"nt-ogr;im nationally lias -ik^en detonniiied- as 71. 03^-. Krom ■Table -76 whiv;li ' , 
rcwreserits the distr/but ion of' statiis _.:.cn4;cgprios. for the IS s;unple states , 
Vthe.. percentage of' llnassi lined varies frpm as I itt.lo as S'S.OSS. tx) 5)1 .47?.. • 
from this table alone, it can be seen that the WIN program c-^xKibits grwitcr . 
diversification amon;'. the states than it does mnoiig demographic ol- pro.i-Tain-" 
matic typesi.of .clients, Inforimition received .frora.. thd:fp<?,}d. researchers 
substantiate these Tacts- even on ^he s ite level , The Suic cess or fai lure • 
Of a client, is greatly affocted'-by which sttSte he, or she resides in, by which 
. city he 'or she resides in, , even to 'which WIN sitc. hc or she must report to. - 



As has been shown, some client characteristics, vary depending upon 

■) ■ • ■ 

the state, IVhether or not a client has a prior work history may, in suinc 
states, be. used as a determination of cmployabi li ty while in other slates 

*it does not appear to have any affect upon placement. . . . 

\ ■ ■ ■ 

iii ever)' state it appears as if the clients undergo some sort of 

evaluation to determine the likelihood of VJIN successfully placing thum. 

' ' ' -I V- ■ 

Those states which have lower proportions of Ihnassigned Recipients do not 

have an Unassigned, pool made up of clients with specific- barriers "O I n 0 s e 

states do have fewer Ifnassigned Recipients who have no apparent barriers 

.and are Job Ready, lliere is no indication that there is any trends in the 

barriers, i.e., that clients with no job histories cannot be placed, or 

clients with lack of skillsr cannot be placed. This;^ implies that those Srtates 

with smaller proportions ol Unassigned Recipients may very well have programs 

which tend to bo morc^ effective than other states. 

- It is extremely significant that regression analysis has shown, th:it 
less than 5^^?**of the variations of Unassigned proportions between states 
can be explained by unemployment rates or wel fare grant size. 



Tliis fact, further supports the hy|)0thesis that placement is more a 
function of programmatic Variables than labor market context or client 
characteristics. 
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It* is not intended to imply that program differences explain 
why a clieiit is unassigned, but it does indicate the need to approach 
the '900 sites throughout the nation in a fashion very similar 
to the way in which this study approached the client, i.e., Determin- 
ation of what site characteristics affect assignability and why some 
♦ sites manage to have a large proportion of their on-board registrants 
assigned, whereas other states have large proportions of their on- 
board registrants unassigned. 
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TABLE 7fi ' • ' • 

■ "s ■ . . ■ ■ 

' DISTRIBUTION OF STATES CATEGORIES . " ' . ' - 

AMONG STATES .:' . ', . 

STAT! ■ •;. 

At t f ? 1 ? ^ !f I* I I II N ,0 
1.72 2.24 2.42 4.38 '7.84. 1.88 2.31,1.27 3.33' 2.96 S.08 1.60 1.58 1.52 4.59 



'5.08 1.87 3.56 2.39 7.11 
U9 1.97 . 1.32 16.95 3.92 0.60 3.47 4.30 7.33 2.fe 3.05' 2;93 0.59 0.22 5.1 



T^AINM . 3.47 2.62 4.85 4.95 5.88 3.90 7.51 6.58 2.67 

■mm ., 

miNG REGipi'^r , 14.89 29.82 u\ 38.67 26.47 10.13 18.50 13.16' 43.33' 33.88 51.27 2.13 lf.07 11.71 95 

UNASSMRECIPMS 78.42 63.34 86.78 35.05 55.88 ,83.50 68.21 74.68 43.33 56.25 35.53 .91.47 83.20 84.16 63.30; 

SA'UR • : . 7.20 21.13 3.30 3.05 0.00 9.60 0.00 14.43 2.67 2.63 10."66 2.93 12.45 11.71 0.23* 

' SI-UR . 71.22 42.21 83.48 32.00 55.88 73.89 68.20 60.25 40.67 53.62 '24.8r 88.53 70.75 72'.45 '63.07 
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SEqrioN VI 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



•The following are the major findings and recommendations resulting 
from the analysis of the data in this report. 

.1. Tne initial question addressed by this report is "Who 
are the Unassigned Recipients?" The definition of an 
Lfnassigned Recipient is a client who is neither assigned 
nor a Working Registrant. Essentially ^ Unassigned . 
Recipient is a client who is receiving virtually no • 
activity from WIN. However, mtoy clients are receiving ' 
services from WIN but are classified as Unassigned Re- 
cipients. It is apparent that for a better understanding- 
of the WIN clients a more concise definition, is needed. ' . 
Based upon the following distribution of WIN clients, it 
is recommended that the federal reporting system incor- 
porate, at minimum, the categories listed , below; . - 

^^i«Ped 8.58% . 

Working Registrant 20.391 

Unassigned. Recipient Total . (71.031) 
Site Active - 



11.091 



Site Inactive - No Activity 51.361 



^ Site Inactive - Other Activity* 



8.58% 



Part-Time employment or unsubsidized training or education. 



Rather than presuming that 71.03% of the WIN 
population is ^nassigned and^ rjeceivirig no activities 
from WIN, the data shbws that only 5i.36% are Un- ' 
assigned and involved in no activity. » 

■ Since Job Development and Job Counseling are the 
only services necessary for some clients, there does not ' 
appear to be any reason why these statuses should not be 
made federal assigned components or merged with Intensive 
Manpower Services for "reporting purposes. 

Many of the filing systems utilized by the site* re- 
flected the federal conponent systan. Unas signed Re'tipient files 
were often located in, one single cabinet or drawer. Extent 
of medical problems, length of time in program, job readi- 
ness, supportive service needs, age, sex, eirplbyability, 
past WIN experience, length of time since last contact, and 
activities outside of WIN auspices (i.e., part-time enq)loy- 
ment) should ail be utilized to distinguish client groups. 
At one site visited the following two clients were randomly 
selected from the same filing draw. 
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SEX Male 
AGE • 4g 

TINE SINCE LAST CONTACT 19' Months 



EXPERIENCE IN WIN 



SIMIARY OF GENERAL 
COI^flEm'S 



CURRENT STATUS 



None 



Client had been in a 
car accident and broke . 
legs. Last contact was, 
a telephone conversa- 
tion with clients' wife 
v^o said client was re- 
ceiving doctor treat- 
ments and should be 
ready for work in 
three to six months. 

UNASSIGNED RECIPIENT 



Female 
26, - 
}. Month 

Institutional Training, 
Work Experience,. WIN/PSE 

Despite letter of peconmen- 
dation from prior super- 
visor (WIN/PSE) due to 
lack o£ job position client 
was tenninated at the end of 
contract period. Supervisor 
will hire client as soonas 
a slot becomes available. 



UNASSIGNED RECIPIENT 



The example above is evidenc&.of the effect of poor filing 
procedures. It is representative of some of the sites visited. 
^ Currently most of the administrative procedures at the WIN 
sites are directly related to the funding, resources, ' and 
federal component system and do not reflect the needs or 
statuses of the clients. 

To alleviate this situation, it is recommended that a 
' model WIN site be developed. A guideline manual should also be 
\ produced which directs itsil? towards the actual placement of 
the clients. Those sites which view their clients as resources 
and a part of the program and know what resources are available 
to, them fare better than those sites which appear to^ider 
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reporting and i^unding systems d£ primary importarifce and the 
client external to the? WIN program. 

Unanployed Fjtthers receive'- priority in t]\e WIN. program. 
Sanple data shows that these males appear to receive more 
activities than the females and leave th^IN' program more 
rapidly than the females. Priority in and of itself may 
not be discriminating. However, when it becomes apparent ^ 
that the' issue is not who gets the services first but father 
who gets the services » the question of discrimination is 
not as l^egally nebulous. / Comments fran some WIN sites have 
indicated that in many cases a female may be easier to place 



than the ^^Tbut due to legislated priorities the males 
coine first. Who -receives first priority in the WIW program 
should be based upon som^ type of assignment or employment 
potential,cri*teria and not, essent^lly, sex. 

A client's status does not affect whether or not he or she 
will leave the WIN program. UnassigiWd Recipients and Assigned 
Registrants appear to leave the program at the same rate. Males 
vdio receive WIN activity do leave the WIN program more rapidly 
than the fanales. Is this because the males are, for the most 
part. Unemployed Fathers and are ineligible for welfare if they 
work 100 hours per month? Is this because males receive service 
priorities aiKi tend to receive more job development activities 
than fanales? Are there L^ertain characteristics possessed by 
males but not by females? ^ 
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It may well be that all of the these explain to eoifie 
degree why males leave the program more ripidly than' females. 
In any event, it is necessary to know why clients leave the 
WIN program, if characteristics of clients who may leave 
WIN of their vown accord in one month 6r two' months after 
registration can be identified, it may be possible to con- 
serve WIN resources^both administrative and service, by 
^placing these clients in a temporary registration position. 
Currently priority^^received by those clients 
who have been on the program a short period of time and the 
longer a client is^ oi)/the program the less likely they will 
• receive services. ' - 

■ Approximately 80% of the Unassigned Recipients have 
made no. status changes, and only 2% of the Unassigned 
Recipients have ever been assigned. Since \n of the Un- 
assigned Recipients are Job Ready and 13% would be Job 
Ready if supportive services were available, it appears as 
if jobs and supportive services are the primary needs of the 
clients. TTie implication is that if jobs and services were 
available, almost 85% of" the Unassigned Recipients could be 
working full-time, and a large proportion of the remainder 
coi^pi&ssibly be made exempt because of medical problems. 
TTie question which arises is where would .these jobs come 
from? Two methods could be utilized: Increase job 
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development activities and enhance public relations • Many 
sites have less than adequate job development. Most job 
positions come. from the local employment service. 

Job development Ui id out-p£-the-office job developers' 
are essential ingredients in finding jobs for many of the 
Uhassigned Recipients. Lack of labor market contact by the ^ 
WIN office means fewer job openings .available for the clients. 

Perhaps one p£ the greatest hindrances to AFDC recipients 

is their owi and the public's image of a welfare client. 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■■ . ■ 

There are undoubtedly many newspapers and television and radio 
news staffs that would-be willing to print or broadcast a real- 
istic picture of the welfare recipient. Specifically, such 
projects as 'Hire A Vet", could be analyzed to determine; the 
feasibility of this type of project. Advertising can be used 
not only to help change the image of the welfare recipient but 
to widen the potential job market. For example. State J uses 
public advertising to make local business aware that there is^ 
a job pool available but it also appraises the prospective 
employer that hiring ^IN Registrants establishes tax credit 
for their business. 

^ > ■ • ■ " ' " • * 

Obviously, guaranteed jobs, npt workfare is an essential 
ingredient in placing WIN clients. However, the precaution ^ 
continually reiterated by site personnel is that these jobs 
misti as is the same fdr training programs, have future growth 

(^g njE^l. A special consideration is needed for female . 
clients who have never been involved in the labor market <md who 
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need thorough orientation t^. the world of work. Very often 
anxiety of the unknown causes clients who go on job interviews 
to freeze up and lose an opportunity which otherwise may have 
been made available to them. Counseling . addressing the J 
problem of the woman who has nev« worked or who has been 
outf of the labor market for a long period, appears, necessary 
in order to help theni gain self-confidence and a positive image 
of thanselves. Only then, .can these women address the mechanics 
of job interviews. 

"Public Relations" with the clients is also needed: 
Many clients are unaware of what the WIN program is all , 
about. Some, sites do provide sufficient orientation to th^ / 
program. Others have become part of a one .day - apply' for 

AFDC - sent to WIN four blocks away - register, oriented, 

^ '. . . . ■ ' ' • • ■ ' ■ • * 

appraised, returned to welfare and told to get a job. The 

irony of the situation is that the sites where this occurs 

average six to JMm||^ since last contact with their ^ 

clients. It is recommended that the intalce procedure be 

slowed and that client^ be in contact with the sites much 

more irequ^ntly. ; Currently projects such as. the Job. Club 

are showing outstanding success with clients that would 

otherwise be only a name in a file.. 

In some states, English as a Second Language is a necessary 
service and should,; ba^ed on its -type, be a supportive service 
provided by welfare. 

■ .... . .■ . /• , ■ • ■ ' ■ \ 
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Analysis of the demographic charafcteVistics show that ^nly 
fou||j^variabl^s appear to represent major distinctions between 
Assigned and Unassigtied clients. The yrst variable is, med- 
ical problems. The second, variable i? supportive service >, . 
ne^ds, particularly child care. The third variable is age. 
The fourth variable is ethnic group. 

Mecfical problems were much more prevalent among the Un- 
assigned Recipients than among the Assigned pr Working Regis- 
trants. Only 17% of the Assigned and Working Registrants had 
medical problems indicated in their files, ccwnpared to 36% of the 
Unassigned Recipients. None of the Assigned or the Working 
Registrants with medical problans appear to be incapable of 
participating in ftill-time employinent due to medical reasons. 
However, approximately 13% of the Unassigned Recipients affpear 
incapable of assuming full -time esnploynlent due to medical 
problems. Additionally, medical problems are three times 
more prevalent among fema^^^than males in the WIN program. 
For the most part those clients who have medical problems which 
would exclude them from accepting full-|:ime employment, are 
in the Site Inactive Unassigned Recipient group. 
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Currently being einployed at some WIN sites and ' reGommended 
' for nationwide use -is the^procedure of temporary medical 
' exemption. Basically a new registrant who complains' of " 
medical^roblems ii^ given a ten?)orary exemption and thirty 
days to provide the WIN off ice . with a professional medical • 
assessment of the^ extent to wh the medical probleni fef f ects * 
the qlients ability to be employed. If .a client is incapable^ 
of employment he/she caji be made medically exempt and appro- 
priate notification is sent to welfare. If the client is 
ten^jorarily incapable, of working then depending upon length • , 
of time the. problem will exist, the cli6nt can be either made 
exempt, given an extension of the temporary exenipt ion, or re- . 
turned to welfare iintil teim of incapacity has ended.. Such 
a procedure is also recommende,^ for those clierits who contact 
raedrcal ppblems while in the prpgf^am. ' ' 



' Since ^SN^ry large proportion of WIN clieiits have never 
had any certification procedures initiated for them, it is very 
difficult to deteimine the extent of supportive service needs, 
^liroxunately 60% of the Assigned Registrants have had certi- 
fication procedures initiated for them compared tb 47% of the 
Unassigned Recipients and' 371 of the Site Inactive Unassigned 
Recipients. The most frequently needed supportive service is 
child care. 
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Of^the female Site^ inactive Unassigned Recipiiehts wkd- have 
had certification procedures initiated f6r them and requested 
chilifxare^ only 64% have received certification for. child 
care. Next to medical problems, lack c|f sufficient child 
care resources appear to be th6 greatest barrier to assign- 
ment. If further information wfere availably for those clients 
who have not had any certification procedures, lack of child 
care resources may well prove to be the greatest barrier to 
assignment for WIN clients, . . . 

,Ail clients should be assessed for supportive services and, 
hence, certified. The rationale given currently for why some 
clients aren't certified is ^ that certification inplies the re- 
sponsibility onvthe part of welfare of ^aranteeing when a 
client does become employed that the client will receive the 
sui^portive service required. This tends to "tie-up" a suppor- 
tive service allocation. If a client is truly deemed unemploy- 
able and has only a history of being an Unas signed Recipient to 
look forward to then the cl^jej^t^^^uld be made exempt based 
upon linenqDloyability. If the client is, employable then every 
opportunity to becoming employed should be macje available. This 
includes certification. 

■ . . . x ■ ' ■ ' ; / ' 

It is jgpssible to establish a temporary certification by 
which welfare guarantees thrt for, three, six, or nine months a 
child care or other supportive. service will be made available 
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if the client becomes employed ar assigned. If not, after the 
designated timeframe the certification lapses. This system 
can be utilized with those clients who are deemed marginaily 
unenployable and relieve programmatic restraints from certi* - 
fying all clients. It, has been noted that supportive service 
sources are in short supply at many WIN sites. How iiuch additional 3ervice 
is needed is not measurable due to lack of xertification. However, 
in any event, it is recommended that any client who has been in the 
WIN program a pre-designated period of time and cannot or has not been 
•certified, be made exempt and referred to welfare. It is recommen- 
ded that WIN not be burdened with clients v*iom they cannot Place 
due to lack of supportive services. ^ 

In only one^ case does age appear to have any effect up^n 
assignment, ffeles under the age of 20 receive very, low priority 
in the WIN Program. The effect of this low priority tends to 
bias the data into showing that male^ under the^ age of 20 appear to 
be very difficult to assign. It is almost impossible to determine 
to i^t extent this "Unassignability" is due to characteristics of 
the males under the age of 20 and to what extent it is due to pro- 
grammatic priorities. ^ 

The fourth variable vMch appears to be related to as^igmient/ 
unassignment is ethnicity. However;^, it only shows a strong relation- 
ship in one ethnic group, Spanish Origin persons, and even then only 
among \;the females. The primary reason for this is that a large pro- 
portion of Spanish Origin females have communication problems- Par- 
ticularly, they lack the ability to communicate in English- 
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Although Spanish Origin males have communication problems, 
the type of jobs that males are more likely to have, do 
not appear to require the same level of communication skills 
that the jobs females are, likely to have. For example, a 
male would more likely be in the construction field which 
would not require extensive language Skills , whereas a female 
would more likely be in a clerical, sales or service related 
job, i4iich would require coirammication skills. It is recom- 
mended that sources of ESL- education be sought or created for 
those clients in need of it. Due to its nature it may be 
best offered as a supportive service. 

With an average of six months since last contact it is 
obvious that follow-up and contact policies need to be re- 
viewed. Many sites have commented that the reason for this 
situation is simply the inability to contact the clients by 
mail or by telephone. There are a number of ways this situa- 
tion might be circum\^ented. • 

(1) The clients could be„ reciuired to appear at the WIN 
office at least once every three months; 

(2) The Income Maintenance Unit in cooperation with WIN 
could require WIN contact prior to receipt of Welfare 
payment. 

(3) The Unassi'g^ed Recipients could be categorized more 
effectively/ so that determination of which clients 
should be contacted and how frequently can be made. 




(4) Priority can be given to Job Ready clients based 
vqxjn their length of time in the program. 

Working Registrants pose an interesting situation for 
the WIN program; ^^ey are registrants who are full- time 
enployed but are not ^arnin^ enough mpney to be ineligible 
^ for AFDC. In the case of Unenqployed Fathers, ineligibility 
for AFDC takes place once the client works 100 hours per 
month. Essentially, an Unemployed Father should not. be in 
a Working Registrant status for longer than one month. After 
being 'employed for one nvonth he is deregistered. 

Practically speaking, Working Registrants receive minimal 
contact from the local WIN office. Therefore, they are not being 
dealt with in terms o£ job upgrading and yet they are being 
carried as On-Board Registrants. It is strongly suspected that 
many Working Registrants have not been contacted in very long 
periods o£ time, 6 months to 2 years, and many are no longer 
receiving AFDC benefits. Two programmatic safe-guards are 
designed to exclude this possibility. First, every client is 
to be contacted regularly as part of a follow-up procedure. 
" Second, IMS is to notify WIN of any deregistrations. From all 
information available both^f these safeguards are poorly im- • 
plemented in some of the states. 
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"~ Taking into account economic conditions and the resources 
available to WIN, it is recommended that: all Working Registrants 
be Reregistered after 30 days of ei^loyment; SAU be notified by 
WIN of this deregistration; WIN maintain an inactive file for 
Working Registrants for a specified length ,of tiiHe. A Welfare 
Recipient xho is employed full-time' should hot be required to 
register for the WIN program. Attempting to find better employ- 
ment for the employed cannot take presidence over finding ef(?>loy- 
ment for the^ unemployed. It is estimated tJiat this would reduce 
the WIN population by approximatejly 20%. f 

One -of the most important variables of a site's efficiency, 
as noted by the field researchers, is the WIN sfte manager. It 
is this individual who establishes the tone, priority, and moti- 
vation of the WIN site. Due to the variety of persons who perform 
this job functioVi, it is recomnended that for smoother, operation 
of WIN sites and for more effective interchange of successful 
i^eas between sites, that the national WIN office provide re- 
' gional training programs and national WIN conferences to aid in 
the unifoimity and efficiency of the WIN program. Such training 
could begin on a pilot project level and tested for effectiveness. 
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10. Tliere has beeji continual' emphasis upon distinguishing 

client characteristics which affect assignment. It is 
possible that certain states do use a selection criteria 
based upon client characteristics. Howev^, aggregating 

, the data washes out these distinctions: 



For those variables which do not appear to wash out, it 
is interesting to note that they are strongly related to pri- 
ority systems. It is not possible to distinctly say whether 
or not a job history intrinsically affect a client 's ability 
to become employed. Obviously logic would dictate that a 
client with a job history ?hould find it easier to find a 
job history, all other things being equal. But all other 
things are not equal if WIN is giving priority to client's with 
a job history. (Comm^ sense would know that all clients with 
a job history at one time wei^e individuals without a job 
history.) Of course it is easier to find a job for the client 
with a job history, but Easier for whom -the WIN interviewer 
or the client? For whom should it be easier? If WIN uses 
job history as a criteria for deteimination of who shpuld re- 
ceive services these questions are not rhetorical. Some states 
do have much larger proportions . #ieir clientele who are 
Assi^ed or Working Registrants than other states (65% vs 81) . 
Is it true that clients in these States are more likely to have 
job histories? 
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- It is reconmended that further analysis be performed to 
deteTinine the distinctions between the states in the sample. 
Reasons why one state appears to fare better than another may 
well aid in the placement of Unassigned Recipients. 



The, preceding are a series of recomnendations based upon the data col- 
lected from the WIN files as well as ihfonnation collected at the WIN sites 
from^the fiejd researchers. WIN site m^gers and WIN site interviewers. 
Mail of the reconmendations are based upon observation^ made of pograms 
exilting at a few of the sites visited. However, one of the m^^br barriers 
to the employment of WIN clients and the assessment of Unassigned Recipients, 
is, the ambiguity of the relat^onship_between WIN and welfare from, apparently 
the federal level all the way down to the site level. Hi is report has really 
only one perspective available to it. the WIN perspectiv>. and therefore is 
^not necessarily an" unbiased observation of the WIN/wel fare relationship. 
Too.often the client, particularly those in need of supportive services^ ^ 
or medical assessment are left unattended due to the practical, realistic 
understanding of what the WIN/wel fare relationship really is. Unfortunately, 
full substantiation of any singiflar difficulty is not possibly: In some ^ ' ' 
sites apparent agreements between WIN/welfare are made in order that only 
a specif ied percent of :recipients/registrants are certified. In many sites 
the' procedure of adjudication and 60-day counseling have little or no im- 
pact. WIN finds itself, reconfronted with the same individual, with the same 
lack of desire to participate in the program, but with welfare's ^ssurance ^ 
that the 60-day counseling has been provided and successful. Too often, 
the WIN. interviewer steps into a situation in which he or she knows 
that if a certification request is made, it will be denied du^ to' 
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lack of supportive services. TTiis situation does not excuse the rWal 
on the part of the WIN interviewer to making a request, but does identify 
one of the reasons why such requests are not made. For a moment it might ' 
be worthwhile, instead of trying to get a WIN's eyeview of the client, I 
trying to understand a clients perception of WIN. Very often the client 
knows l\ttle or nothing about the ^IN program. 701 of the clients are 
/Unassigned Recipients, and 70% of .them have never been certified for sx^- 
portive service needs. Hies e clients, particularly females, depend upon 
m helping them overcome their greatest barrier to employment, i.e., 
child cire. The WIN- program tends to be less than satisfactory for some 
clients^d unfortunately in many cases this js not due to the WIN pro- 
gram itself , but the lack of supportiV-e, services provided by welfare. 

The greatest barrier in today • S> economy for any individual seeking 
employment is the scarcity of jobs. Tp some extent, many of the recommen- 
dations made in this report and many of the observations, of the lack of 
completeness of administrative procedures can be explained away or appear 
over-shadowed by the Ikck of available jobs. Two approaches can be taken 
to answer these perspectives. First, it is the intention of the WIN pro- 
gram to make a best effort at reducing the welfare rolls by helping welfare 
recipients, find suitable employment. The job market conditions will make : 
the job harder, successes fewer, and the expenses greater. If we 
accept the fact that these are not reasons why a welfare recipient should 
not be helped, if we accept the fact that the purpose of the WIN progr^ 
is to help clients who want to be employed, and if we accept the fact that 
the purpose of any social program is not to become more profit)able but more 
beneficial to the population that it serves then we cannot help but accept 
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the fact that observations made about the WIN program ^should address 
how the program can be made more effective and not whether WIN should 
exist at all. Difficult t lines, undoubtedly, call for different strategy 
However, in' a time of a tight economy, the welfare recipient needs more 
. assistance iJachieving economic independence and ^s in no way aided by 

thbse who w*d in times .of economic strife, conserve or "buy -off 
welfare recipients by providing simply a gikranteed income. Time and 

time again, in telephone conversatiofir^ti^WIN- clients, it has become 

obvious that the client had need of rwo things: 



1. A job 

2. Assistance from WIN in finding and being able 
to accept that job. 
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^ . APPENDIX A 

A. BACKGROUND 

Anjiroxiinately 80% of tHe-over 1.5 million WIN registrants ar|^ reported 
as, being Unassigned Recipients. Because these clients are not recoiviitg any 
regular WIN activity, the following questions, which precipitated this study 
were asked: i , 

1. Why are the Unassigned Recipients unassigned? 
^ 2.,. What characteristics do they possess which act as barriers to ~ - 

assignment and employment? 
, 3. In what fashion do these harriers affect assignment? 
4. What might be recommended to alleviate these barriers? * 

The study was designed to extract demographic and program- 
matic information from approximately 11,500 WIN client files at sixty-nine ^ 
sites in fifteen states. The study had the following objectives: 
1. To represent the national aggregated WIN program." 
.2. To accurately reflect, quantify, and analyze data in 11,500 WIN 
files so that: 

a. /Demogranhic composition could be determined. 

b. Programmatic movement could be identified and modeled. 

c. Characteristics which are barriers to assignment could be isolated 
and corroL'ited to program participation. 

d. WIN interviewer comments could be utilized to provide information 
about assignment/ signment criteria- ^ ^ . 

3. Based upon the above analysis the study will address the following 
questions: 
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(1) What are the demographi^st^conomic, and social. 
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characteristics, of the Unas signed Recipients, and 
how do they compare with thos^of Assigned Registrants? 



' (2) Miat criteria and procedures are. cjrjently employed 

in the processing of the Unassi&^d Recipient aid how 

do the>^ affect assignment to WIN ccxnpcnents? 
- ■ >- ■" • ' • ' , .-■ , . ■ ' 

(3) What are the dynamics of the unassigned pool in terms 

of frequency of movement, duration of stay, character- 
, istics of those viho move versus those v^o stay, and the 
reasons behind these dynamics? 

(4) Which services are being offered to and received by the 
llnassigned Recipient; wliat additional services should 

be offered; what will be the cost of these services; and 
what is the probability of sucll services increasing em- 
ployability? 

(5) What are the implications of the findings for legislation, 
WIN resource allocation, program design, and operations? 

The questions, themselves, are broad. The answers, it nust be 
remembered, are limited to statistical analysis of the data collected 
from the WIN file. Essentially, the study attempts to understand tl||^^ 
corditions surrounding a WIN client based upon information in his or, 
her file. 
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Site managers and site personnel p^SivMed "information about special: 
conditions at the sites and local labor mar k!^ so that .the total 
context in which the client is served could be understood. For the most 
part, however, any variations among sit^s would wash-out when the Unassijaed 
Recipient is viewed from a national level. 

' " A copy of the fi^e search instrument and explanation of coding pro- 
cedures appear -in Appendix A. Basically the file search was designed to collec 
all the data ij^ the client's file.; The file, therefore, although not a perfect 
representation of the client, -is a close to perfect representatiOT of WiN's . 
perspective of the client. Due to the size of the interviewer's workload, reg^ . 
istrant turnover, and large numbers of Unassigned Recipients, the file is WIN's 
total knowledge of the client. Except in rare cases v^ere particular individ- 
uals stand-out ""in an inte:5^iewer's mind, the file information is requisite for 
dealing with the clients. ' ^ 

The research techniques utilized in this study have had to be^gxtremely 
flexible. Information in the clierjt's file informs the researcher about the 
client primarily. Lack of information in the file would, at first, appear to 
thwart any attempt at analysis. However, it' does help to inform the researcher 
about the WIN program and what the WIN program knows about the client. It is 
important that the reader be aware that conjecturing about the truth of 
whether or not a client really has barriers, a job or a medical problem is 
x\o\ at issue in this report or this study. What is being analyzed is WIN's 
perception of the client as seen through the case file. 
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SAMPLING MBIH)IX)LOGY . 

Data collection took pifcAce during the months of Februaiy, Rirch, 
April, and May 1977. 

Briefly, the s^Ung methodology, was as f^^^ 

!• The fifty states were placed into a nine cell matrix 

basgd on high, medium, low majciraun needs payments (welfare 
grmt) and high, med|pi, low unemployment rates. 

2. In order to ensure each cell was represented, 1 out of 
every three states was randomly selected from each 
cell. , . 

3. Sample of states was tested to ensure representation 
of Unemployed Father states^ rural/urban dichotOTiy, geo- 
graphic distribution, and WIN population distribution, 

4. The sample size of each state was determined by a 
methodology vyhich ensured accurate representation 
of the WIN population. The proportion of a state '"s 
sample of the total sample was equal to the propor- 
tion of the state's WIN population of the total WIN 

, population in the fifteen states. (Example: If state 
A contains 15% of the WIN population in the fifteen 
sampled states, state A sample size was 15% of the 
total sample.) 




Sites were placed in a four cell matrix based upon 
high/low WIN population and high/low On- Board ^ 
^gistrant totals,. A site wals randomly s elected 
from each cell, this procedure was performed for each 
state independently. 

Site sanple s-ize was determined by distributing the 
state's sanple in proportion to the population repre- 
sented by the cell frcxn vAiich each sample site was 
selected. (Example: If sites in the cell from which 
site X was selected contained 50% of the states WIN 
population, site X's sanple size was equal to 50% of the 
spate's san^le size.) 

Based upon On-Board Registrant information: provided by . 
each site's manager, samples at each site were stratified to 
ensure that any statu^ or^^activi^^t^^v^^ Registrant, 
WIN/OJT, IMS, etc.) pi^vided by4jie site was represented in 
the sairple in the samej proportion it w^s represented in the 
On- Board Registran^tot^l. (Example: If 75% of the On- 
Board Registrants at a $ite were Unassigned Recipients then 
75% of the site's sample was Unassigned Recipients. Based 
upon these strata, ^-files were randomly selected within each 
category. This method, ensured that the saji?)le used for this 
study was an accurate 'representation of all activities and 
statuses provided^by the WIN program nationally, (In three 
states the sample size warranted visiting more than four sites 
Utilizing the same met^dology discussed in #5 above, addi- 
tional sites from these states were selected.) 
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D E SC R I PT I ON AND REPRESENTATIVENESS OF THE FILE SEARCH VARIABLES 



b e s CT ip t io ns- o f V a r i a b I e s . i 

The following is a list of the variable^ collected by 
the File St^arch Ins trument, with the ordinal or nominal sub 
groups where used. 



DEMOGRAPHIC: 
1 . Sex 



a*; Male 



Female 



2. Obligation to Register for WIN 

a. JMandatory ^^j,'^ 

b . Voluntary 

c. Npt> Indicated 

3 . Year of Birth ' ' 



Ethnicity 

a. White 

b. Black 



\ 



c. Spanisb Origin 



d. American Indian 

e. Asian American 

f . Other 

g . Not Indicated 



5. Education Levi?! (Highest Grade Completed) 



2b 



6. 



Marital Status 

a . Single 

b . Married 

c. Separated 



d. Divorced 

e . Widowed 

f. Not Indicated 



Number of Children in Household 

a. . Under age 6 (Total) 

b . Total 

(Coding 1-7, 8 or more, and Not Indicated) 
4 





S. Citizen of the United State. 

a . Yes 

b. No 

c . Not Indicated 
9. Tel ephone Number 

PROGRAM CHARAC^RISTICS - " 

1. Current/Coraponent Status. Table I-l represents the 
sub-groups among which the WIN clients were divided. 
These groups are more specific than the federal com- 
ponent . structure , but are not contrary to that structure 

2. Registration Data (Month and Year) 



^53 
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TABLE A-4 
CURRENT COMPONENT STATUS 



JOB 

SUSPENSE 

On-Job-Training . 
Public Service Employment 
Working Regi stra'nt 
Stop 

TRAINING 
SUSPENSE 

Institutional Training 
Work Experience . 
Stop 

GENERAL (NON-SKILL) 

Intensive Manpower Services 

Orientation 

Adjudication 

60-Day Counseling 

SITE 

Pending I n i t ia 1 Car t i f^ca t ion 
Pending Subsequent Certific^ti 
Job Devel opment 
Job Counsel ing 
Adjudication Reassessment 
Sotfit to nSS Conciliation 
Informal Adjudication 

UNCLASSIFIED 
^ No Ac t i v i ty 
Job Search 
Part Time Employed 
General Education Development 
Other Education 
Part Tiirta and Education. 
Waiting for Training 
Waiting for Job (P/T) 
Deregi St ration 
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3. Number of Months Between Registration and Appraisal^ 

a. Less than One Month 

b. 1-3 Months 

c . 4-6 Months 

d. Over Six Months 

e; Not Indicated (Date of appraisal) 

4. Number of Months Between Registration and Initial 
Supportive Service Request* 

a. Less than One Month 

b. 1-3 Months 
• c , 4-6 Months 

d. Over Six Months 

e. Not Indicated (Date of Initial Supportive 
ServiceRequest) 

5. Average Number of Months Between Requests (for 
certification) and Certification** 

a. Less tha*n One Month 

b. 1-3 Months 

c . 4-6 Mont h s 

d. Over Six Months ^ 

e. Not Indicated (Certification Date) 



NOTES ; ^ ' 

* Initial Support ive Servic e Request Date is that date which 
the first request form for Supportive Services was signed by a 

WIN interviewer for submission to the SAU . 

** Cert i f icat ion Date is that date which SAU signed off on 

the supportive service request form to be returned to WIN 

despite whether any supportive services were approved or not, 
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6. Supportive Services Status (Subgroups'- Day 
Care and/or Homemake:P, Medical, Transportation 
Family § Personal (Psychological) Counseling, 
Family Planniag and Home Management , Other.) 

a . Not Requested 

b. Requested Only ^ 

c. Certification Denied 

d. Certified 

7. Number of Job and Training Interviews 

8. Number of Failur^ to Report /Respond 

9. Number of General Comments in File 

10. Subgroups for 7, 8 and 9: \ 

a. Within One Year From Last Contact 

b. More than One Year From Last Contact 
(Coding for 7, 8 and 9: 1-7, 8 or More, 
Not Indicated or None) 

WORK HISTORY AND JOB GOAL 

1. Number of Jobs in Work History 

CCoding: 1-7, 8 or More, None Indicated) 



Most Significant Job in Work Hi|ptory 



a • 


Prof essional/ Technical 


e . 


Machine Operator 


b. 


Clerical 


f . 


Bench 


c . 


Sales 


g. 


Construction 


d. 


Service 


^ h . 


Other 






i . 


Not Indicated 



To talt> Years in Last Ten Years Worked in Above 
Job or Related Fields 

^ ■ - ■ ■ 

Total Years Employed Last Ten Years - All Employment 

Total Years Unemployed Since Last Job 

(Coding for. 3, 4 and 5: Less than Six Months- 

1-7 Years, 8 or More Years, Not ^Indicated) 




Does Client Have A Job Go; 

a . Yes ^ > / 

b . No 

Why Was Job Goal Chosen? 

a. Previous Work History 

b. Training is Available 
. c. Training Experience 

d. Personal Preference 

e . Not Indicated 

Has the Client Taken Any^ Aptitude Tests? 

a. Yes 

b. No* . 
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BARRIERS 

1. Transportation Barrier 

a. Yes 

b . No 

2. Communication Barrier 

• c Speech 

a. Language 



b. Literacy 



d. None 



3. Current Medical Problem (Sub-group - Client, \^ 

Family, Both) . ^ 

Table 1-2 presents the 55 different groups of medical problems 
coded • * 

4. Extent Medical Problem Effects Client • s Employment 

and/or Training 

) ■ ■ 

a. Doctor/Client Contradiction e. Limits Locale 

b. WIN/C/Iient Contradiction f. Limits Type of Work 

c. incapacitated g- No Limitations 

d. Part-Time Employment Only h. Other 



1 . 



Not Indicated 



I 5. Will Medical Problem Be Resolved Within Six Months? 

*^ ^ c. Unresolvable 
a , Ye s 

• d . Not Indicated 

b . N o 

(Medical Coding fas taken directly fro. description of htedicai Prob.a. 

as indicated in File Search Quosticmolre, cR. Blood Pressure Problems 
#34 - Hypertension #17.) 



TABLE A-2 
MEDICAL CODE'S 

01 Colitis . 

02 Epilepsy 

03 Fracture or Rislocation 

04 Bronchitis/Asthma 

05 Obesity 

06 Gynecological 

07 Dental - Non Infectious 

08 Diabetes 

09 Mental Illness 

10 Back Problems 

11 Lege ^Physical Disability 

12 Allergies 

13 Hear t Problems 

14 Nervous Condition 

15 Psychiatric Problems 

16 Hyperactive 

17 Hypertension 

18 Kidney or Related Urinary Problems ' 

19 Post Op Problems 

20 Poor Vision 

21 Phlebitis 

22 Arthritis 

23 Physical Therapy , ' . 

24 Drug/Alcoholism 

25 Hands - In j ury /Disabil ity 

26 Thyroid and Other Glands 
2 7 Anemia - , 

2 8 Vertigo, Fainting Spells , Black-^Outs 

2 9 Ulcer r ^ 

30 Invalid ^ ^ 

31 Stomac*^ Problems 

32 Cancer ^ 

33 Hearing Pro ems 

34 Blood Pressure Problems 

35 Head Injuries 

36 Undetermined, Illegible, Etc. 

Zl Sickle Cell Anemia J} 

38** Tubercu]^£^is or Related Lung Disease 

3 9 Handica.D£^^ 

40 Pregnan^ > 

41 Eye Dise^ase, Cataracts, Etc, 

42 Migraines 

43 Venereal D.isease 

44 Leukemia ^ 

45 Cirhossis 

• 46 Hemorrhoids 

. ,47 Skin Lesions 

.48 Rheumatic F^ver 

49 Tumors 

50 Hyperglycemia 
} . 51 Hernia 

52 Bursitis 

53 Meningitis 

54 Liv er snd Related Problems 

55 Staph Infection and Related Problems 



DYNAMICS OF MOVES i \ 

The Dynamics of Moves Section of the File Search collects 



two distinct groups of information: 
1. Component Moves 
.2. Interviewer Comments 



Component Moves - are coded for the month and year of 
the move, the component entered (using the same coding 
format as the Current Component Status) and, 
where indicated, the reason for the change of status to 
nclude : 

a. No Change, but Additional Activity 

b . Terminated 

c. End of Contract Period 

d. Medical Problem 

e. Other Barrier 

f . Left Program 

g. Other 



Interviewer Comments - were restricted to those which 
fell into the following areas. The month and year of 
the comment were coded as well as the Topic, Content,, 
and Result of the comment! The following areas 
were selected fpr coding sin^e they represent potential 
or real barriers to employment . They are presented in 
Table 1-3. 
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TABLE A-3 



COMMENTS 



TOPIC 



CONTENT 



BARRIERS 



6. New 7. Old 



1. . Medical/Client 

2. Medlcal/Faniily 
"3. Child Care ^ 

4. Transportation 

5. Personal Problenis 

6. Pregnancy 



8. Client, Skills, Training^ 
Job delated 



1. Lack of .Skills 



7. Other (Specify) 



2. Inability to Relate or 
Communicate 

3. Poor Appearance 

h. No Direction or Goal 

5. Conviction r 

■67~7asFlddiction 
(Drug/Alcohol) 

1. Other (Specify) , 
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9. Client, Other 



1. Won't Leave Children 

2. Wants Part-Time 

3. Wants Special' Hours ' 

4. Poor Attitude 

5. Refuses to Participate 
i.L-_ieauest£jduc^^ 
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'lE^SllLTS (POR BARRIERS AND CLIENT 
' .CHARACTERISTICS) 

I, Unresolved 

2. , Request for Certification Only 

3. Certification 

4. Certification Denied 

5. ,Resolved through Certification Procedure 

6. Resolved w/o Certdfication 

7. Other (Specify) 



7. No Appropriate WIN 
Program > 

8'. Doesn't Expect to 
Stay in WIN 

9. Other (Specify) 



2f, 



FILE SEARCH QUEStlONNAIRE 



P/RA File No. 



Date 



Site Code/Client SS No. 



Na(ne:. 



Address:. 



Town 



State 



y Phone:. 



Area Code 



Current Component or Status 
If more than ten moves in Dynamics of Moves, check here.. 



(For Office Use Only) 



Additional Comments: 
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SECTION I 

1.1 1.Mal0/Mand 

2. Fert)ale/Mand 



3. Male/Vol 

4. Female/Vol 



5. Male/N I 

6. Female/N I 



1.2 Year Born: Last 2 digits of year 



1.3 Ethnic Group: 



1. White 

2. Black 



3. Span Orig. 

4. Amer. Ind. 



1.4 Highest Grade Completed: ("99" if N I) 



1.5 Marital Status: 



1. Single 

2. Married 



3. Separated 

4. Divorced 



5. Asian Amer. 

6. Other 



5. Widowed 

6. N I 



9. N I 



1.6 Number of Children in Household: 

(See Special Instructions!) 

1.7 Communication Barriers? 1, Language 3. Speech 

2. Literacy 4. No . 

(If more than pne response, codje lowest item.) 

1.8 Citizen: i; Yes 2. No 9. N I 



1.9 Transportation Barriers? 1. Yes 2. No 



1.10 Registration date: 



1.11 Months between Registration and initial appraisal: 

1. LessthanH 2. 1-3 3.4-6 



4. 6 + 9. N I 



1 1 Work History ( I f none, go to III) 

2.1 No. of jobs in work history (last ten years) 

2.2 Most significant job in work history: 

1. Prof/Tech 3. Sales • 5. Machine 

2. Clerical , 4. Service 6. Bench 



7. Construct 

8. Other 



9. N I 



2.3 Wasthisjob: ^ 1. Full Time 2. Part Time 9. N I 

^ 2.4 Total years in last ten years worked in ajDOve job or related fields, 

r 2.5 Total years employed last ten years — ^ employment 

2.6 Total years unemployed since last job 



III Job Goal 

3.1 Is the job goal same as above job? (Why chosen? (2.2) ^ 

- 1. Yes 3. No, N I 5. No, trng avail 7. No, preference 

2. No Goal 4. No, other job 6. No, trng exp 



3.2 Are there aptitude tests? 1. Yes 



2. No 



ERLC 
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U nder 6 To tal 



MO 



YR 



1. Client 3. -Both 

% ; ' 2. Family ^ 4 No ' 

r M- ■ "Both" specify the problem that most impacts upon client's 

I; ability to participate.) 

41^2 Specify nature af Medical problem , 



4.3 ^ Extent problem effects client's employment'^nd/or training. 

1. Dr/CI Contradict 4. P.T. only' 7. No Limits 

' 2. WIN/CL Contradict 5. Limit Locale 8. Other 

3. Incapacitated 6. Limit Type ff. N l/N A 

(If more than one response, code lowest item) 

Will Medical Problem be resolved within six months? 
1. Yes 2. No 3. Unresolvable 9. N 1^ 



V Certification . ^ 

Number of months between Registration and Initial Supportive Service request. 
"^"^ : 1, Less than 1 2, 1-3 3. 4-6 4. 6+ 9, N I 

> 

i "" , . 

5.2 Average number of months between requests and Certifications. 

1. LessthanI 2.1-3 3. 4-Q 4.6+ 9. N I 

5.3 Supportive Service requested. 

T. Not Requested 3. Certificatfon denied 

2. Requested Only 4. Certified 
A-Day Care/and/or Homemaker 

B— Medical 

C— Transportation V 
D-Counseling (Family & Personal Psych) 
E-Counseling (Family Planning, Home Management) 
F-Other \^ 

Other, Specify l 1 ; ■. 

VI Dynamic of Moves Summary 

6. r Are there barriers indicated in Topic liiie by numbers 6 or 7? 

1. Yes. Currently unresolved 

2. Yes, has been resolved 

3. No 

6.2 Are th* unresolved barriers indicjtfil ni Topic line by 'numbers 8 or 9? 

1. Yeb 2. No 

» 

6.3 Nopiber of Job and Training lnteivi»:wj 
y/Within one year frpm last coniaci 

More ihar< one year 

■ • . V" 

6.4. Number of Failures to Report/Respond 
Within one year from last cor^tjct 

More than one year^ 

. 6,5 Number of Gent^ral Copi^Tients 

Within one year froiTt last cDnlacl 

More than one year 
_ O ^ ^— — 
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CDiiiment 



Month 
i Comment Continuation 



Year 



i tppiC5 



Content 



Result 



Topic .dbntent (Topic) (Content) 



Status 



.s^ ^ 



Month 



Year 



Status 



Class 



Type 



(Optional or 9s) 



^IStatus Change Reason 




9 / 



. Reason 



— rr — ' 




> . ■ . 


% '—L. 






' fl 


• 
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. . MOTES ON KEGRESSION ANALYSIS 
FOR ATTRITION RATES' 



( " The following notes present three! non- linear equations with the 
dipendent variable being thiuJiimber W per the sample in^a ^ 

particular tune period (i.e., length. of time in program), and the 
independ^t variable being the. number of n»nth^ The basic purpose 
of these aquationsr'is to Statistically test whether or hot there is » 
a linear or curvilinear relationship between the number of clients 
in the progi-am and the length 'if time those clients hdve been in the 
program. It is \)t intended that these equations be presented as 
predicitivQ models ^f attrition although with slight variations in the 
coefficients '^'n** precautions mentioned in Section ^11 Al, this 
could be done. -^ 5 - ' ' 



• ■ ■ ' i 

MALES 



FoimilaY'= 128.459 -34.5564 x1 + 233.569x2 



Where Y = ' Number o£ males in corresponding 
length-o£-time-in-program period 

(denoted as T) 

. Y = In T, where T=number o£ months 
. ^ in program (natural logarithm 

' o£ T) .' ' 



= 1/"^ (inverse o£ 

Range: k T A. 47r(Y term becomes negative 
- ~ at t=48) 



Statistical Analysis. Chart Follows on next page: 

. Durhin Watsoh Statistic = 2.41598 £alls in range between " 
no serial correlat»*on and negative serial correlation at .05 level 
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X2 

y 



:.! , '/t<o;.v 



mi). LiLVlAiXDN i;Ol::i-l'. Of 'VAK-IATXON 



0.UB7U 
0. KjVI 
< . «')'y^ 7 



137.272 



CpKf<EU.A n ON CUEfF X LU EN I S 



X2 
Y 



-O.Ui7 
-0. V^Oti 



X2 
0.B37 

1 



0, VS(i.6 
1 



THt REGKt'aSION LlUti 
Y-HAT 128.ro'? 

(< .001) 



(-l"2.;i60 ) 
( < .-001) 



+ 233, S6y X2 
( 1^.983 ) 
(< ,001) 



Y-HAT lii THE ESTiMATtID Y---i- VAL UE !3 AND THEJR 
ASaOCIATEli ONE-TAIL PKUlitAiaLniES AKE OIVEN IN f XKbl 
AND SECOND KUWS OF PAf<ENTH£yE'.j , i - VALUES INDICATE 
ADDED CCiNTf<IDUTIDN OF A PAIv I ICULAR ftECiREiiSOR WHEN 
OTHER REGRE3SQl<S ARE PRESENT . 



STATISTICAL HYPOTHESIS: NO LINEAR RElmlONSHIP 

ANALYSIS or VARIANCE TADLE 
SOURCE OK VAiaATlUN SUM OP SLIOARLS D. P. 



EXPLAiNEti 
UNEXPLAINELi 
TO l AL 



20;iOBV. 
■ -4060.72 

'207J.t)i:i 



All 



MEAN StaJARL 
lOlii-ltj. 



STATJS ITCAL ti 1 liNl P LC ANCL OP I HE RUURESSIQN 



P( 2 » -16^ ) •- I J'lO .O-l 

I HERE IS As .001 PRUl.ir,l'll I I Y I HA I llliS 
F-^AriO ClJULl.1 nnVL I.IPLIJ OKSLRVU' l.'VEN IP flU LINEAR 
R&LATlONSHIp' PX ISIEIJ. 
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UNBlASEIi ESTIMAIL 01 IMP 
VARIAf*<-'-' 'Jf'' "'^^ D tSlOKbANi;! 
TERM IN IHL MOJiLL 

SWliARE- ROOT OP ABOVE ' 
OFTEN RE PEW ED 10 AS 



SIANDARti ERR'OR 



LS I III A 



|< (COEFPICIENI OP 

MUL T I P L E CO R I v E i ION) 
R-S.tlUAREli . 



/ 



UU . 'ItiO^j 

o.yvoi3i 
o.yt303i>v' 
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CONST ■ l--^. 4^:1^^ tlool 



I 



X2 
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II- FEMALES . 

... ' * . . 

Foijnula 

' Y = 8^59.576 + 4.245 -254.05 X2 - 532. 629:^ 

" • ■ ' - . 

Where Y = .>Iimi)er of Females in corresponjlijig length 

of xtime in program period (dg<luced ais T) % 
. = T, niBltber of months in pi^ram 
X2 = In T (natural logaritbih of T) 
X3 = 1/T(invers< of T) 
Range: U. T > 49 (range tes,:fc)?d) 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS FOLLOWS ON NEXT PA^Hg 

Durbin Watson Statistic = 1.57055, falls Vi thin range of positive 
serial correlatioir and no serial correlation at .^^5 level; 



If 




CtJt-FF. OK VAKaATitiN 



XI 



X2 : 'J.!/t>O.S 0.01)71:1 ^ .30.092 

X3 o.ovi'r ' o.Lbvi. i7-1.p<^)S 



coRfiELA i lUN cui::i r ii; 1 1 n i ;;i 

X 1 ' X i' X f 

jji i: O.yoV.i ' -0.1.;77.l "O.IJVl'J 

X2 o,vov;i J • -o.u;<7 -o.y:iiiJ2 

Y -0.091/r -O.Vl.'Bl' Cffi-a-ai 1 



THE KECifcESSIUN LiNIi Hi J I 

Y-HAT =V tltjy.S7<f. . i XI - 2ti^.0tj X2 ' - 532. 62V X3 

( lA.'SiA ) ( 3.7V0 ) (-9.4<f)^ ) (-6.970 ) 

(< .001) . (< .OOi) ■ (<,.001) (< .001.) • ^ 

Y-HAT IS TIIE EyTlMATt-li Y T-VAI..lJE'a AND THEIR 

ASSOCIATEli UNE-'TAiL. I ■UUKALi U. 1 i lEi:) ARE, ijIVEN IN HXKUl 
AND -SECONLi KtlWiJ OF PARENTI IE Jrii: !:) . T -VALUE!) iNDiCAFE 
ADDEIi CDNTRimJTiUN iJi A PARI LCUIAR REOREByOK WHEN 
OTHER REDRE'SOURB ARE I •RESENT. . - 



STATIBTICAL HYEOTHEli I ;.i : NCi LINEAR RELATIONiiHiP " ; 

ANALYUlii. UP VARIANCE TABLE 
SUUfs-C£ UP VARTAIlbN SUM UP SUDAREB D . P. . MEAN . StILJARE 

EXPLAINED I. L/UU:L:' 3 - ^^'ff^^ ' 

UNEXPLAINED > • 3.i21J.. ../.<U.06/ 

. . TUI AL V r.;;.;i09^. , ' 

■ • 

STATIST ICAL S lDNil- ICANCE UP ITll- K'EUREBSIUN 

P( 3 , 4 'a ) - 2.V,'5.UV.I 
"THERE is A . wOi PR'Ul'AUil I 1 y Mini 'HHS 

F-RATU) CUULD IIAVP Ul l N DJiSLRVLl.i EVEN* IP NU LINEAR 
•RELAI lUNSHlP LXI SI L l.i. 

UNilIASLi:i\sTlMAiE UP IIIL'- 
VARIANCE UP THE litSIURtiANLP " 
TERM IN IHE MUIiEL " /.iU.06/ , ; 

' SULIARE ROOT OP AHOVL , ' " • 

OFTENJ<EP£RREi;i TO AS MIL ■ ■ 

■ SfANUARtP ERROR Ul^ tSJihAlL * .'/.16/') ... 
R (COEPPICIENT, UP . ' 

MULTIPLE CURKELA II UN.) ^ ' 'f^^^-^^^ 

R-aClUARELl -O.V.i9/,i.J 

■ ■ . • ■ ■ . 272. . 

" ■ ■ ■ 237 



CONST ot5y.t>>6 rjy.'y<i)tit/ M.:rj^ < .001 0 0 

XJ ■ 4. a 17 l.il7/2 .1 , 790 < .OOi ().tj66 O.di" 

X2 -2ti4,'oS. :i6,()-v»<f) -v.^A^ .. .00.1 -:i.iOb - 

•X3 -^32.629 76; 3330. 7..'y7t{ < .001 -0.791 - 29. 

K— i;»AK buu.'^ivi.n ■ o.,v,*t.7.i 

|\'-liAK 0,V67,il.' . ■ , 
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TOTAL / 



/ 



-Formula; / 

Y = 1029.76 + 5.121 Xj - 308;678 K2 -347.383 X3 

' ■ • , - / . . •• 

Where Y = Number of clients in ^corresponding length 
of time in program period (denoted as T) 

Xi = T, number of months/ in program 
X2 = In T (natural logarithm of T) ; 
X3 = . 1/T (inverse of X) 

Kange: K T > 49 (Range/Tested) 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS^ CHART FbLLOWS ON NE)Cr PAGE: 

Durbin Wat^n Statistic = 1.66196, No serial correlation 
at .05 level, 



^ / 

/ 

/ 
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MEAN 



XI 

X3 



i:i.Lt>. 3^/ 
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